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The latest phenomenon in Europe is Joseph 
Arch, the wonderful peasant-orator, who, in a single 
year, by wise words and masterly generalship, has 
lifted the farm laborers of England into the position of 
a recognized force in English politics. 

—_—-— — ope — 

‘*Murder will out,” the proverb tells us. And by 
murder a good many other things will out, as appears 
in this painful mystery of the Goodrich murder. Be- 
fore the revelations, which daily thicken, of that gross, 
harsh and repelling life, ended by a violence which it- 
self had invited, the general pity appears to be passing 
into general disgust. The unhappy man, it should 
seem, had been for years pronouncing that whisper 
which at last called down the avalanche of retribution 


upon his head. 
—-— epee — -— 


Even poor Captain Williams should have fair 
play; and fair play means a full hearing, and a calm 
judgment afterwards. People, at a time like this, are 
inclined to go into spasms of denunciation, beyond jus- 
tice and beyond reason. Especially are we apt to se- 
lect some one man as the solitary culprit, and heap 
upon him our merciless censures. We suspect that the 
managers of the White Star Line are more culpable 
than Captain Williams; and, moreover, that they will 
treat him just as old Captain John Smith did the In- 
dian; whom he lashed to himself with his garters, and 
then held as a target between himself and the arrows 


of his assailants. 
— - -—>e — — 


When human beings are precipitated together 
upon some horrifying, malign and vast emergency, 
like that one on the ocean which has just filled the 
whole world with pity, there are sure to be exhibited in 
colors that blaze with their own fierce light,human attri- 
butes that are ineffably mean and hellish. But it isan 
occasion of immense contrasts, likewise; and if men 
are there who seem to be fiends, men are there also 
who act like angels. Human nature redeems itself in 
the very spectacle which appears to overwhelm it with 
infamy. How it makes the blood thrill to read, in the 
descriptions of the great woe which lately hovered 
upon the Atlantic, that when people were scrambling 
and clutching for life, and the strong not only deserted 
the weak, but trampled upon them, not one husband 
obeyed the entreaty of his wife to save himself without 
her. Those whom God had joined together, not even 
the sea, nor the fear of death, could put asunder. 

—-- epee ————» 

There was a sort of Providential felicity, it seems 
to us, in a recent concourse of “ fair women and brave 
men” at the house of Colonel Richard Lathers, in 
Charleston, South Carolina. They came together to 
do honor to two famous Northerners, Horatio Sey- 
mour and William Cullen Bryant, who were the guests 
of the evening, and who, representing the two old 
parties of the North, were able to speak, in the name 
of both parties, words of frank good-cheer and good- 
will towards the people of the South. The old strife is 
ended. For every reason, harsh words and uncharit- 
able memories should be ended, too. “In my walks 
through Charleston,” said Mr. Bryant, ‘‘I have not 
failed to note how, by the silent processes of nature, 
the wrecks and devastations of the war are covered 
and effaced by growths of the fresh spring-time, and 
I cannot help hoping and believing that in the same 
way, and by similar inscrutable divine evolutions of 
the will of Providence, the moral wounds of the war 
will be healed and greened over with new health-giv- 
ing growths of moral sentiments and impulses, which 
will make the picture fairer than it was before the 
rude shocks of war had marred its beauty. I trust and 
believe that the chivalrous, knightly, generous race 
which made Southern society what it was before the 
war, has preserved even in its overthrow the vitality 
which will produce from the fallen trunk new shoots 
of life and vigor which will restore, in more than pris- 
time beauty, the fair fabric of the Southern common- 
wealths.” These are words which every good man and 
every good patriot can repeat with fervent approba- 
tion. 





__--— o_o 

It would not be hard to show that the most dis- 
tinct literary reputation made last year by any Ameri- 
cap was made by Edward Eggleston. His two stories, 


. applied to the use of boys only. 








“The Hoosier Schoolmaster” 
World,”’ are not 
literary events. 


and “The End of the 
merely literary items, they are 
Their success is the success of 
genuineness, They smack of the soil of Hoosier- 
dom as truly as the first ‘“ Biglow Papers’ do 
of the soil of Yankeedom. And what a realm of wild, 
racy, abounding, unkempt life—hitherto unexplored 
and undreamed of—these Indiana novels open to us! 
The people know areal man when they see one; and al- 
ready, everywhere, they are hanging up Edward Eg- 
gleston’s photograph in their hearts. And what are 
these rumors about his new novel, ‘ The Mystery of 
Metropolisville,’”’ which will be born into print, about 
the time that this paragraph is? They say that, in ad- 
vance of its publication, orders for more than ten thou- 
sand copies have already been received. Does this 
mean that there is an insatiable curiosity among man- 
kind, and especially among womankind, for mysteries, 
particularly for metropolitan mysteries? To us it 
seems that if Edward Eggleston does not beware, and 
stop training himself so faithfully, somebody, before 
long, will be calling him the coming American novelist. 
And what a scandal it would be in the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church to have such a name applied to one of its 
Doctors of Divinity! 
—-— p>e -- —— 

The celebrated appeal of the poet to the wood- 
man, to “spare that tree,’”’ grows every year more 
pathetic and more inadequate. Already, from the 


extermination of our forests, a train of disasters 
has followed, among which are such unamiable 
items as drought, cold, and fever. Evidently, 


society has an interest in the question of cut- 
ting down trees; and the preservation of them must 
be taken out of the hands of peetry and put into the 
hands of law. The life of a tree must come to have 
something of the sacredness which attaches to the life 
of a man; though that, we fear, is an amount of 
sacredness which does not promise to the tree an ex- 
cessive security just at present. Clearly it is a subject 
for statesmanship to practise on. The woodman must 
be compelled, not only to “spare that tree,” but to 
plant two or three more trees by its side. They man- 
age these things better in France. 
the Bay of Biscay, for instance, are vast districts which 
had been denuded of trees, and by the partial drying 
up of the streams had become the prolific seat of 
swamp-fevers. Years ago, Napoleon II. directed the 
planting of trees there, in immense numbers. By one 
law, every proprietor who cuts down one tree is 
obliged to plant two in its place. 
gions have become comparatively healthful. French 
providence has wrought similar results in Algeria, 
where many square miles of deserts have been trans- 
formed into forests, and the rainfall doubled by the 
means. There is no French monopoly of this wise 
measure. When will America apply it in earnest ? 
——- ome _ 

Perhaps the most impressive passage in Emily 
Faithfull’s farewell address at Steinway Hall was that 
in which she referred to a conversation which she held 
with Horace Greeley not many weeks before his death. 
Mr. Greeley expressed surprise 
Jacob Bright should be so active if the House of Com- 
mons on behalf of woman suffrage, since it did not 
appear that there were any practical benefits to come 
to English women from their having that privilege. 
To this Miss Faithfull replied that the latter assump- 
tion was a mistake; and that there was at least three 
practical benefits which English women might derive 
from the possession of the vote. First, in rectifying 
the injustice done by the perversion of the great edu- 
cational endowments of England, which, though origin- 
ally made for the benefit of boys and girls, have been 
Second, in rectifying 
the injustice of the property laws in relation to mar- 
ried women. Third, in giving women a fair chance 
with men in getting possession of valuable leaseholds; 
for at present many landlords refuse to have women 
for tenants because they want tenants who have votes. 
Mr. Greeley admitted that he could never again deny 
that the suffrage would be of practical use to the 
women of England. Now, if Mr. Greeley’s opposition 
to woman suffrage represents the mental posture of 
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most noble minded opponents of that measure, Miss | 


Faithfull’s temperate, logical and practical way of 
meeting such opposition certainky indicates the suc- 
cessful way of doing it, 


| gathering. 
that such a man as | 





IN THE SPRING. 
BY KATE PUTNAM OSGOOD. 


4 H, sweetheart, wherefore watch yon so 
Capricious April's pause and swell? 

Say, can you hear the grasscs grow, 

And see the birdling in the shell? 
Or do you wait some wondrous thing 

To blossom from yon garden-plot? 

Why not? 

What may not happen in the spring! 


Because the restless mountain flood 
Has rent at last its icy chain, 
Shall Age’s chill and stagnant blood 
The fiery flow of youth regain? 
Can any sun or season bring 
New pulses from the long years’ trance? 
Perchance! 
What may not happen in the spring! 


Or, think you, like yon hardy shoot 
That pushes into leaf to-day, 
Love, waxing from undying root, 
Shall blossom where it dropped away ? 
Have hearts, despite their withering, 
A second summer, like the rose? 
Who knows? 
What may not happen in the spring! 


If silence sings, and snow-drifts flower, 
And frozen Winter warms to May ; 

If, changing with the changing hour, 
To-day is not as yesterday; 

If life and growth in everything 
Have made this old Earth young again, 

Why, then, 
What may not happen in the spring! 





A SOUTHERN SNOW-STORM, 


BY MRS. H. B. STOWE. 
\ YE have heard of nothing but snows from 
you, North Poleites, this season. Well, it is 
snowing here in another fashion—snowing orange 
blossoms! The ground is white with the falling 
showers. They fill the boat, which has been drawn up 
under the trees to be newly painted. They snow down 
on Frank’s black head; they lie in little whirls and 
drifts on the flat roof of the kitchen, and are floating 
about in clouds of perfume through the lazy air. 
Never was such a blossoming! The trees seem de- 
licious with blossoms—over-blooming—crowding the 
branches. Fair art thou among trees, oh, lovely 
orange, queen and bride of trees! We see now why 
the orange blossom has been sacred to weddings, 
symbol of sweetness, and fruitfulness, and ever-exu- 
berant life. Now comes the lovely prodigy of golden 
fruitsand pearly blossoms on oue bough. The tree before 
us, covered and sheeted with blossoms, shows yet, here 
and there in its dusky green recesses, golden lamps 
shining out, the oranges yet waiting to be picked. The 
orunge blossoms, however, are not thick upon the 
trees where we have left the fruit. They are most 
profuse where the tree has been relieved by early 
Trees, too, have their humors. Some are 
asheet of blossoms on one side; but the side which 
bore last year has this year only a sprinkle. 

We have been asked, Is any picking and thinning 
necessary to the orange tree as with some northern 
fruit trees? Generally speaking, the orange tree takes 
care of itself. If a branch overbears one year it rests, 
and another branch takes up the duty. The trees of 
an orchard take turn and turn about, and the full ones 
of one year rest the next. In short, Nature manages 
matters her own way with admirable skill. 

Think of it! There are here in Florida thousands of 
acres of wild orange trees at this moment, white with 
blooms and weighed down with ungathered fruit, 
where no footstep of man comes—God’s own wild 
fruit garden, as it has been for hundreds of years. 
For silent years and ages the golden fruit has ripened 
and fallen, and gone back into soil at the root of these 
old trees, and been received back into the tree, and 
come out again in-leaves and blossoms. Flocks of 
green paroquets, bands of jays and mocking birds, 
red birds, and orioles have built, and reared, and sung, 
and chattered in their shade, and only to-day the tramp 
of the tourist is beginning to profane the shadows and 
lay bare the secrets of these orange wildernesses. We 
must confess it seems a pity! Is there nothing that is 
not to be made common ?—nothing that Brown, Jones, 
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and Robinson are not to tramp over and through, car- 
pet-bag in hand, touching, tasting, smelling, and firing 
guns at every wild and tame thing they see? 

These acres of ever-blooming orange trees were a 
field for the imagination—one might fancy them as be- 
longing toa region beyond the vulgar life of earth; 
but all that is over now. The Philistines are upon 
them, and they will be cut up into lots for specu- 
lators. 

The spring equinox is down upon us this week. It is 
raining and blowing, grandly tossing the long, gray 
films of the moss in the oaks, creaking the hoary old 
branches; and the birds, each and every one, have 
their remarks to make on it in their own dialect. 
The jays scream to each other with a wild, plaintive 
iteration. The mocking birds chirp and twitter and 
break into short snatches of song. There is a con- 
fusion of wild bursts and bird-cries, as if they were 
calling and answering to each other—a stormy babble 
of birds, with occasional lulls of music. The most 
quaint, unaccountable, elfin little yaps, and yerks, and 
squeaks, and chirps, and chitters, and notes of all 
sound fill the air in the pauses of the storm. How 
few words we have to describe sound! Every day we 
hear birds making noises that we have really no ex- 
act descriptive terms for, and these bird-noises so fill 
the air that they really are quite a part of one’s life. 
Nature here will be heard. She forces her jargon 
upon you. She persists in addressing you in her own 
dialect, whether you understand her or not. See mr, 
she says, and she insists. Under these immense trees, 
our little cottage looks like a rabbit hutch, and there is 
a constant effort of the powers that be to appropriate 
and take it back into wild nature. It is in vain to 
sweep our roofs. All the while are they rained, 
showered, and pattered on by the débris of the trees. 
First, all the live-oak leaves, whose name is legion, 
filled up the water-troughs and clogged the roofs. 
With much sweeping and cleaning, that ceased. The 
acorns and acorn-cups then came, and a rattling time 
they made of it. Acorns rattled and tapped, and woke 
us up at all hours in the night, like the fashionable 
ghosts of the north. These being abated, now comes 
forth my oak with an army of little yellow tag-fringes, 
and for the past week they have been strewn by the 
peck upon our roof. The eave-troughs are again 
blocked, and Frank, with besom in hand, must ascend 
again to clean them. ‘‘ Well,” says the old oak, ‘“‘ who 
are you? Be peaceable; let my leaves alone; and, by- 





and-by, if you do so, you and they will molder lov- 


ingly back together into soil, out of which shall more | 


oak trees come. What better would you have?” The 


lizards certainly have very confused notions as to the | 


purpose of our house. 
for alizard park. On a hot day, there is a lizard to 
every shingle, sitting in every variety of quaint atti- | 
tude, and winking at us with their gem-like eyes. The 

Professor is daily in danger of breaking his venerable | 
neck in flirtations with these fanciful sprites, that wink | 
at him over every corner—whom he pursues in vain 
with his cane. Lizards live on flies. The chief cnd of 
alizard, as taught in their Assembly’s Catechism, is to 
eat flies. And, oh! to see the gay and rakish assurance 
with which a thoughtless young fly will stand tattooing 
with his hair-brushes, while a sly lizard is winking 
grimly at him close by. Snip! dart! and away goes 
my fly. It is the end of all things to the fly; but | 
only a pleasant bite to the lizard. Like death, he 
cuts down all, both great and small. Pretty, grace- 
ful little fairies there lizards. And then, whet a re- 
commendation is it in fly-time that they banquet on 
flies. If only they cock- 
roaches! But that is too much to hope for. Cock- 
roaches subserve the purpose, in our southern life, that 
the remaining Cannanites served to the Jews—they are 
“pricks in our eyes and thorns in our side.” We hate 
them. It is not, ii is true, their fault that they are 
cockroaches, black and ill-smelling! Neither is it 
ours that we hate them! They are one of the obscene 
passages in the book of Nature. We are inclined to 
think, on the whole, that they are an interpolation. 
They certainly do not answer at all to any views of 
ours of what should be there. 

Speaking of lizards reminds us: A big lizard, of the 
alligator variety—a genuine alligator mammy—has 
honored our vicinity by a touching proof of confidence, 
to the extent of founding a colony on the front of 
one of our lots. The alligator lays eggs in warm mud, 
and when the little alligators come out, presides over 
them to keep order. The little fellows, about four or 
five inches long, and forty or fifty in number, may be 
seen sprawling and swimming gaily around their 
mamma, as she balances herself complacently among 
the reeds. But, of course, she will be shot. A neigh- 
bor has already announced designs upon her teeth. 
He thinks they would bring five dollars; and what 


would be persuaded to eat 


As they view it, it was built | 


| the Central School. 


| tree uprooted and blown across the track. 





right bas any beast to anything that any man 
wants? So we are daily expecting to hear that the 
““swan’s nest among the reeds” is broken up and de- 
molished. 

Alligators are not, on the whole, bad members of 
society. They are fond of dogs and pigs, but the dogs 
and pigs of Florida are commonly kept at such a 
point of starvation that it would be mere mercy and 
grace in an alligator to put them out of their misery. 
In old times, it is said, they used to chase boats, and 
even lift themselves up and look in, with a view to 
taking out a human morsel; but since the common 
school system has been set up in Florida, no instance 
of the kind iv on record. Withsuitable ipstruction, we 
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may yet see them in the legislature. They certainly 
would not be any more grasping and voracious than 
many in the situation; and there is a fine openness 
about their manner of doing things that is prepossess- 
ing. Depend upon it, an alligator’s heart is in the 
right ylace, and he acts well up to the light he has, 
Instead of an indiscrimimate slaughter of these inno- 
cents, would it not be better to get up a society to fur- 
nish them with tooth-brushes and other means of civ- 
ilization? 

A party from our family has just returned from a. 
trip up the Okelewaha, in a state of frantic, incoherent 
admiration. The secrets of the tropical forests have 
been laid bare to them, and they are half-crazed with 
wonder. The boat, built on purpose, goes jainming, 
crashing, through the wild forests, through miles and 
miles of orange groves, through wondrous palmetto 
hammocks, through broad savannahs, where the red- 
winged black birds and paroquets rise like clouds, 
and strange water-lilies of wholly novel shapes and 
forms lie twinkling on the water. At night they burn 
great braziers of light wood, and the hanging moss, 
twinkling with night dews, looks like stalactites of 
frosted silver, and the palmetto leaves look like broad 
silver fans. 

Alas, there is only one sorrow, one blot on the pic- 
ture! The slaughter of the innocents! On the deck of 
the boat are men whosee no beauty in nature, who have 
no sympathy with the wild, free, lovely life of the for- 
est, and whose only aim is to leave a bullet in every 
palpitating living creature they pass. The shrieks of 
poor, wounded, water birds, who first learn the dire 
secret of pain, the lingering agonies of maimed, 
helpless creatures, crawling away to die, unpitied. 
Such are the traces man leaves in God’s untrodden 
Eden! 

What makes the thing more inexcusable is, that there 
is no pretence of game. Nothing shot is taken, or pre- 
tended to be taken, and half of the men are bad marks- 
men, that can only mutilate. Surely the Christian re- 
ligion ought to have taught men, at least, as much ten- 
derness for animals as was shown by the laws of Moses 
thousands of years ago. If not a sparrow falls without 
the Father’s feeling it, what must the loving God think 
of such scenes as every boat in these lovely forests 
witnesses ? 





A WOMAN’S HEROISM. 


ROM the Millville (New Jersey) Republican, 
which comes to me by private hand, I take the 
following : 


Lottie Dougherty resided in this city, and was educated at 
She was one of Professor Culver’s most 
attentive and promising pupils, and distinguished herself 
greatly in all her studies. Last summer, having studied tele- 
graphing, she accepted a situation at Radnor, a station on the 
line of the Penn. Central R.R., and boarded at the Eagle Station, 
a mile or more distant. One evening in August last, she was 
on her way to her station, when suddenly a terrible thunder- 
storm came up. The office at the Eagle was struck by light- 
ning, the magnet burned out of the instrument, and great 
consternation prevailed. Lottie supplied a magnet, although 
it was not her office. Going to the door, she noticed a large 
She realized at 
once the dangerous situation. The Western Express was due 
ina few minutes, and local trains followed it close. Though 
all present opposed her resolution, the cool, determined girl 


! seized the red signal lamp, ran through the fearful storm up 


the track and swung her light, until she heard the engineer 
whistle down brakes, and the train was saved. The speed was 
checked so that the train was not thrown from the track, 


| though it struck the tree with force sufficient to hurl a heavy 


limb against Lottie’s shoulder, hurling her down the embank- 
ment into a ditch, and inflicting several injuries which ulti- 
mately resulted in her death. Of course the passengers on 
the train were loud in their expressions of gratitude to her, 
and a handsome sum of money was tendered, but she refused 
it, and returning to her office remained on duty all night. She 
said she had only done her duty and wanted no recompense 
of a pecuniary cuaracter. 

Eleven weeks ago, Lottie came home to die. Ever since 
that fearful night, she had felt the effect of the blow upon 
her shoulder, consumption claimed her as its victim. Slowly 
but surely she faded away, enduring ber sufferings in a pa- 
tient and uncomplaining manner. She had all the attention 
that loving hearts could give, but she could not be restored 
to health. On Wednesday she died. 

There are two kinds of heroism. One which, with 
few and rare exceptions, hus seemed to be exclusively 
the prerogative of man—to affront peril, to brave 
danger and death in a holy cause in defense of other 
lives, and to protect the helpless and the weak. The he- 
roism of the battle-field and of the wreck are blazoned 
in song and story. And though the war of the Re- 
bellion called out many a heroine, dying of camp- 
fever after long fatfzue of nursing and exposure, 
dying as surely for the slave as did Winthrop or 
Greble or Robert Shaw, the heroism of woman has 
chiefly consisted in that silent fortitude which can 
neither be written nor sung. 

In the epic of Jim Bludsoe we have the one kind of 
heroism, exalting even the darkened life of the rude 
Western river in its glow of sacrificial fire. In the 
episode of Lottie Dougherty, which matches it in de- 
votion, we huve the essential! y womanly ending to the 
brave little life. F 

Had the dauntless little telegraph-tender been killed 
outright by the rushing train in the night and the 
storm, the press would have rung with her praises. 
But she was only “hurt in the shoulder.” She put 
aside the proffered reward, and made no mention of 








the pain, ‘ Returning to her office, she remained on 
duty all night.” 

It took six months from that night of storm and 
horror to fulfill the sacrifice. The blow on the shoulder 
resulted in fatal disease. There were few to note how 
the weary little telegrapher, struggling with her weary 
night-work, while the world was asleep around her, 
and only the flashing trains alive in the darkness kept 
watch and ward. Upon her wakefulness, how many 
thundering trains, how many hopes and precious lives 
depend! And hereis need of the womanly heroism to 
supplement the one brave dash with the red lantern 
up the track that August night. In the supreme hour 
of danger and excitement any man might have done 
that, though no man did. But the heroism that en- 
dures beyond the excitement and the rush of danger, 
facing the constant duty of the hour, with the steady 
chill of death coming nearer and nearer, with the 
heavy heart and the tired eyes—that is true womanly. 

Men and women for whose lives she had given her 
own, scattered, and safe in their homes again, took no 
thought of her. Struggling for the sake of those who 
were dear to her, in her own home far away, to keep 
at her post until death came to relieve her, no poet 


sings her story, no graven marble sets it forth. But 
she was a heroine in her life and in her death. 
Ss. C. H. 





FAITH AND FIDELITY. 
BY JOHN PENMAN. 


HE Hulsean Professor of Divinity at Cam- 
bridge ranks among English Biblical scholars as 
not far from the first. So at least said ex-president 
Woolsey in a published reference to the matter not 
long since, and probably no one who has read Dr. 
Lightfoot’s ‘‘ Commentary on Galatians”’ will gainsay 
this judgment. Among the elaborate notes forming the 
appendix to the commentary proper in this work is 
one on the words denoting faith, which suggests an in- 
quiry worth following out. Is it faith directed to a 
person or an idea, or is it fidelity, faith directed to the 
person’s will and to principles, which forms the deepest 
spiritual foundation? Is trusting God, and Christ, and 
revelation the foundation, or is this laid in doing the 
will of God and Christ and revelation, with perhaps 
some darkness as to anything beyond sco much of this 
will as is here and now given us to do? A most faithful 
soul, for example, so far as life and character are con- 
cerned, may be all adrift so far as mere trusting is 
concerned—is such a soul by guileless fidelity founded 
on the true rock? Or, is it rather true, that to trust 
thoroughly and correctly is to be surely founded, even 
if faithfulness of heart and life is not so well estab- 
lished? Systematic divinity among Protestants has 
put trust first, and almost made it all in all. The 
new thought of Christian experience and study seems 
to be changing this, and giving to fidelity the first 
place. 

Dr. Lightfoot’s candid learning throws decisive light 
upon certain aspects of this question. He says that the 
words in Hebrew, Greek, Latin and English, for 
“faith,” ‘‘hover between two meanings—trustfulzess, 
the frame of mind which relies on another, and trust- 
worthiness, the frame of mind which can be relied 
upon.’”’ The Hebrew has the verb ‘to believe ” in the 
two forms, “ to be firm, lasting, constant, trusty,’ and 
“to hold trustworthy, to rely upon, to believe.”’ “ But,” 
says Dr. Lightfoot, ‘‘there is in Biblical Hebrew no 
corresponding substantive for ‘faith,’ the active prin- 
ciple. Its nearest representative is a word meaning 
‘firmness, constancy, trustworthiness.’ ” ‘‘Inits Bibli- 
cal usage, this word can scarcely be said ever to have 
the sense ‘ belief, trust,’ though sometimes approaching 
towards it.” ‘In the rabbinical Hebrew it seems de- 
cidedly to have adopted this meaning.” 

Thus it appears that our Hebrew Bible speaks only 
of being trustworthy, and has no word for trustful- 
ness. Trustfulness was not taken hold of in itself, but 
only as implied in trustworthiness, The most Dr. 
Lightfoot can say is that the word for trustworthiness 
“will at times approach near to the active sense; for 
constancy under temptation or danger, with an Israel- 
ite, could only spring from reliance on Jehovah; and 
something of this transitional or double sense it las in 
the passage of Habakkuk ii. 4." This passage Dr. Light- 
foot renders: ‘“‘The just man shall live by his stead- 
fastness (fidelity),"’ and he adds: ‘*‘ The Hebrew word is 
not directly ‘faith,’ meaning ‘ trust, bel'ef,’ but ‘ stead- 
fastness, faithfulness.’’’ Paul, then, did not find in his 
Hebrew Bible trusting faith put distinctly forward. 
He found, if he read arigh* *yustworthy fidelity put 
forward, and trustfulness left to be implied in trust- 
worthiness. If he got hold of trusting faith, as first of 
the two, from any Hebrew source, it was from a rab- 
binical source. As Dr. Lightfoot puts it: “‘The term 
‘faith’ can scarcely be said to occur at all in the He- 
brew Scriptures of the Old Testament.” 

In a Note on “ The Faith of Abraham,” Dr. Lightfoot 
gives an account of rabbinical teaching at the time of 
Christ on the subject of faith. At that time, he says: 
“the passage in Genesis relating to Abraham’s faith had 
become a standard text in the Jewish schools—in both 
the great schools of Jewish theology, the Alexandrian 
or Greco-Judaic, and the rabbinical or Jewish pro- 
per.” In Philo’s writings, says Dr. Lightfoot, faith is 
sometimes deposed from its sovereign throne by being 
co-ordinated with piety, but far more generally it 
reigns supreme in his theology, From Rabbinical 
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authorities, believed to represent Jewish teaching at 
the time of Christ, Dr. Lightfoot cites thése illustra- 
tions of the rabbinical idea of faith: ‘Great is faith. 
Abraham inherited solely by the merit of faith. He 
that taketh unto himself one precept in firm faith, on 
him the Holy Spirit dwelleth. Practice depends on 
doctrine and not doctrine on practice. God punishes 
more severely for doctrine than for practice. As soon 
as a man has mastered the thirteen heads of the faith, 
firmly believing therein, he is to be loved and forgiven, 
and treated in all respects as a brother, and though he 
may have sinned in every possible way, he is, indeed, 
an erring Israelite, and is punished accordingly, but 
still he inherits eternal life.”’ 

In the Rabbinical teaching, then, and not in the He- 
brew Bible, we have chief emphasis laid upon faith 
rather than fidelity.’ The looking upon correct belief 
and trust as the direct and particular ground of for- 
giveness and eternal life, and the making rightness of 
heart and life to stand secondary to this, did not come 
from the law and the prophets, but from the rabbinical 
rommentators, of whom Gamaliel, Paul’s theological 
teacher, was one. 

To this view of Hebrew authority in the matter may 
be added what Dr. Lightfoot says of Latin and Greek 
usage. Of the former he says: “ ‘ Fides,’ as it appears 
in classical writers, up to the time when it is adopted 
into Christian literature, is not so much ‘ belief, trust,’ 
as ‘ fidelity, trustworthiness, credit.’ It never, so far as 
I am aware, signifies trustfulness, confidence, as a 
quality inherent or abiding in a person. At all events, 
the ordinary sense of ‘fides’ in classical writers is 
‘trustworthiness, credit, fidelity to engagements.’”’ 
The nearest approach, says Dr. Lightfoot, which the 
classical ‘fides’ made to our ordinary meaning of faith, 
was when it was used in the sense of “ conviction.” 
But the Greek word for faith ‘seems to have started 
from the active meaning,”’ belief, trust. But ‘it soon 
acquired also’’ the passive meaning, and the adjective 
for faithful ‘Shas both meanings, ‘trusty’ and ‘ trust- 
ful.’’’ This is Dr. Lightfoot’s account of classical Greek 
usage. And of New Testament usage of the word for 
faith, he says: “‘On the one hand, it is used for con- 
stancy, trustworthiness, good faith, honesty, upright- 
Ress. On the other hand, as ‘ faith,’ ‘ belief,’ it assumes 
in the teaching of our Lord, enforced and explained by 
St. Paul, the foremost place in the phraseology of 
Christian doctrine. All the other senses are excep- 
tional, and faith, as a Christian virtue, certainly has 
the active meaning, ‘trust,’ ‘belief.’ But the use of 
the adjective, the ‘faithful,’ for the Christian brother- 
hood, cannot be assigned rigidly either to the one 
meaning or the other.”’ 

That the term faith was given up so much to the sense 
“belief, trust,’? does not prove that Christ and Paul 
made faith in this sense the root and ground of Chris- 
tian experience. Christ and Paul brought out faith in 
the*other sense, faith of the heart, by a special word, 
love. Did they not put loving faith above trusting 
faith? Obedience of spirit above belief? To love one 
another above all believing? And did not customary 
Jewish conceptions in the disciples, and notably in 
Paul’s arguing with Jews, unduly push into notice be- 
lief and trust as contrasted with love and trust? Is not 
the Christian order, love first, and belief second, love 
the root and faith the growth? The answer to this 
question demands sagacious handling of many signifi- 
eant texts. Butas a sign of Christian thought in the 
matter at the present time we may cite the words with 
which Dr. John Tulloch concludes his account of Lord 
Falkland, at p. 169, Vol. I. of “‘ Rational Theology in 
England ia the Seventeenth Century:” ‘The charity 
that thinketh no evil and rejoiceth in the truth isa 
higher Christian gain than the most definite opinions, 
or even the faith that could remove mountains.” 

How much more the love, which is not merely 
charity, but adoration and worship and holiness, the 
love of God with love of man! 





CHINESE CHEAP LABOR. 


To the Editor of the Christian Union: 


OME of the opponents of Chinese cheap labor 
cap the climax of their objections by asserting 
that their labor is good for nothing. If this were so— 
and they cite exceptional cases to show it—what need 
of saying more? Here in California it is hard work 
that tells, and this State is a poor place for a weak or in- 
efficient worker. If a useless appendage, the ‘‘ Heathen 
Chinee’’ would soon drop off, and the problem would 
solve itself. 

Not long ago we conversed with an opponent of 
Coolie labor. After the usual charges against the Chi- 
naman, he said: ‘“ You see that it is only ‘the one- 
horse ranchers here,’”? meaning the small farmers, 
“that employ Chinese help;” adding, “If it were not 
for them these small places would godown.” Now, we 
have been accustomed to regard the small farmers as 
the bone and sinew of the land. If the importation of 
Coolies is to increase the number and prosperity of the 
**one-horse ranchers,” it is for the interest of this State 
to let it go on. 

The men who work side by side with the Coolies are 
their most determined opponents. A large propor- 
tion of them are roaming about the country, living 
in hopes of “striking” something, and spending for 
liquor and gaming the little they earn. For this the 
Coolie is all to blame, and their cry is loud to “ put him 
out.” 





Among the “little troubles’ of California, none ap- 
pear to be more troublesome than the Central Pacific 
and the ‘‘ Heathen Chinee.”’ On these subjects all can 
talk, and, strange to say, the former is cursed for its 
high rates, and the latter kicked for his low ones. 
Truly, we are hard to satisfy. 

As for cheap labor ruining the State, how was it with 
the introduction of spinning machiuery, and improved 
processes of working iron, in England? Poor people 
feared immediate starvation. Yet since that time the 
condition of poor people, some think, has been improv- 
ing all the time. It was thought, too, that the iron 
horse, besides blasting with his breath the face of na- 
ture, would run his bony namesake entirely off the 
track. And yet ina land of railroads the horse has 
more than held his own. 

In spite of ail their croaking, if the descendants of 
the Anglo-Saxons are half as smart as they claim to be, 
they will dispose of a good population of Coolies, and 
grow wealthy, besides, in time, improving their em- 
ployés. 

Just now, as regards her consumption of American 
products, China is a baby, and fed with a spoon; but 
America talks of giving her new life and customs; and 
at no distant day every wheat-grower and lumberman 
on the Pacific Coast will be favorably affected by our 
trade in these products with China. 

Upon the “ Heathen Chinee,’’ as we know him, de- 
pends more of California’s prosperity than she is wil- 
ling to acknowledge. If she treats him but decently 
now, she will find him in time to come neither ungrate- 
ful nor intractable. P. 





INGRATITUDE. 
BY HARRIET MCEWEN KIMBALL. 
“He remembereth we are dust.” 


ENDERLY falleth the rain incessant 
And filleth the earth with a deep content; 
** Enough,” she murmurs, * enough for the present, . 
And a heaven of blessing still unspent 
In the bounteous heaven’s untold intent.” 


Tenderly rising, a silent vapor, 
The smoke of her incense perfumes the air, 

And sweet thanksgivings all-wondrously drape her 
In garments of divers colors rare, 

Than web of the fairest loom more fair. 


Lord, for thy mercy’s ceaseless raining, 
Alike on the unjust as the just, 

Alas, that thy world should return thee complaining, 
Thou who alone art its hope and its trust! 
O Lord, are thy children less than dust ? 








RECOLLECTIONS OF MILTON 
BADGER. 


BY LEONARD BACON. 


HEN Iremember those with v om I have 
counselled and labored for th> <ingdom of 

Christ, I find that the great majority f them are 
numbered witb the generations that hav_ assed away. 


Fifty-four years ago, when I was one of the Senior 
Class in Yale College, it fell to my lot, for a little while, 
to keep “the monitor’s bill’’ of the Freshmen, noting 
the absent and the tardy at morning and evening 
prayers. Then first became familiar to me the form of 
Milton Badger, and his face so expressive of honesty 
and solid worth. When I was a resident licentiate at 
Andover, in the year 1823-4, he was one of the Junior 
Class in that seminary. A few months after my com- 
ing to be pastor in New Haven, he came back to be a 
tutor in college, and my acquaintance with him was 
renewed. One of his first sermons, while he was Tutor 
Badger, was preached in my pulpit, Nov., 1827. These 
dates seem long ago to most readers; but to me the 
facts, at least in some lights, seem like facts of yester- 
day. 

On the 3d of January, 1828, he was ordained to the 
pastoral office in the South Parish (now commonly 
known as “the Old South ”’) of Andover, the successor 
of Justin Edwards, who had been called to Boston. He 
labored in that parish diligently, faithfully, and with 
large success, till the autumn of 1835, when he accepted 
a call to be a Secretary of the American Home Mis- 
sionary Society. There he was associated, for a while, 
with Dr. Absalom Peters and Dr. Charles Hall. For 
many years after the retirement of the first of these 
colleagues and the decease of the other, he was the un- 
tiring and honored Senior Secretary—untiring till the 
disease came upon him, under which he suffered pa- 
tiently, through weary months and years, till he was 
so lately released by death. 

It was not till he had become thus connected with 
the Home Missionary Society that he began to be 
widely known in the churches even of New England. 
Indeed, it was not till then that his great life-work was 
fairly begun. His broad and thorough culture, his de- 
veloped gift of preaching, and his experience as a pas- 
tor, may be regarded as the training by which God 
had prepared him for the work he was todo. He was 
rarely absent from our General Association in Connec- 
ticut; and when there, he was a brother among breth- 
ren, interested in everything that concerned the effi- 
ciency of the ministry. Always he was welcome; for, 
in those days, none of our ministers had learned to re- 
gard an appeal in behalf of Home Missions, or any 
other work of genuine evangelization, as an irksome 


interference with the business which brought them to 
that annual meeting. He was often heard from our 
most important pulpits, urging upon attentive congre- 
gations those views of our country—its capabilities, its 
needs, its hopes, its perils—which quicken and exalt 
the spirit of Christian patriotism. And let me say, 
here, to any younger brother in the ministry, however 
rich, or however impoverished the congregation may 
be to which he ministers, that, if he thinks it his duty, 
or if he thinks that his interest requires him, to stand 
between his congregation and the appeals of wise and 
honestly-managed organizations for the evangelization 
of our country and the world, he is sadly mistaken. 
He wrongs the souls of his people; for no church can 
be large-hearted and intelligent—such as Christ would 
have his churches be in an age and a country like ours 
—unless it comes into full sympathy and generous 
partnership with these grand movements for the con- 
version of the world; and of any two churches, equal- 
ly poor or equally wealthy, the one which enters with 
the most of earnestness and intelligence into the spirit 
of Christ’s command, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the Gospel,” is the one which will most liber- 
ally and lovingly take care that its pastor does not 
suffer for want of what its members can impart. Let 
the egotism be forgiven if I say that my people, when 
the time came for a yearly contribution to the Home 
Missionary Society, or to the Commissioners fer For- 





eign Missions, expected to hear a special and appropri- 
| ate sermon either from the pastor or from some com- 
petent preacher ministering in his place. Generally, 
Dr. Badger preached the Home Missionary sermon 
| once in two years; and my people were never afraid 
of him. He always made them feel profoundly the 
duty and the dignity of their relation to their 
country; and I am sure that, wherever he went 
on the same errand, the effect must have been the 
same. 

I remember certain pamphlets, bearing the title 
“Our Country,” which were issued from the Home 
Missionary rooms in the time of his most active ad- 
ministration, and of which I supposed him to be at 
least the principal author. Any intelligent and candid 
man who may read those pamphlets to-day will be im- 
pressed, I am sure, with the conviction that the states- 
manship of Christian patriots, planning and working 
to establish the salutary influence of Christian 
churches throughout the area of the United States, is 
not only higher in its aim, but more far-seeing in its 
survey of the field,and more sagacious in its percep- 
tion of what constitutes the well-being of nations, than 
all the statesmanship of politicians looking only to 
material interests. 

Dr. Badger’s peaceable wisdom (“first pure, then 
peaceable ’’) was conspicuous at twe distinct crises in 
the history of our Home Missions. The time has come 
when those two critical questions may be referred to 
without giving offense in any quarter. 

First, came the question about missions in the slave- 
holding States. On one side, the Society was assailed 
and crowded by anti-slavery extremists, whose prin- 
ciple was that no master of a slave should be recog- 
nized as a Christian, and who demanded that the So- 
ciety should affirm that principle, and act upon it, 
under penalty of being denounced as “ pro-slavery.” 
On the other side were the ultra-conservative people— 
men whose souls (though they did not knew it) were 
stuffed with “‘ cotton; ’’ good people, whose judgment 
was swayed by grand considerations of commercial 
and political expediency; and their demand was that 
the Society should, by all means, avoid the dire re- 
proach of ‘‘abolitionism ’’—a reproach which was sure 
to follow any word or deed implying the wickedness 
of slavery as it then existed in the Southern States. I 
remember how carefully, and with how little defer- 
ence to pressure from either party, Dr. Badger investi- 
gated the relation between the Society's work and 
that system of slavery; how, by a large induction of 
facts from the experience ef many years, he ascer- 
tained the unsuccessfulness of the work in slave-hold- 
ing States, and the impossibility of bringing home- 
mission churches there up to the mark of self-support. 
The result was a determination by the Executive 
Committee, not to withdraw from those States, nor to 
adopt the formula of the anti-slavery extremists, but 
simply to withhold aid from churches that had slave- 
holding members. Each church might commune 
with other churches, or withdraw from communion 
with them, at its own discretion; but the church that 
was strong enough to count a slave-holder among its 
members must not lean upon the American Home 
Missionary Society. It was a wise determination, lsut 
I believe that thenceforward there was no place for 
the Society in all those States till after the abolition of 
slavery. 

Afterwards came another critical question. The 
Home Missionary Society was, in its plan and policy, 
a catholic or co-operative organization. From the be- 
ginning, its missionaries, and the congregations aided 
by it, were of various ecclesiastical connections. Its 
platform was understood to be broad enough for all 
Pedo-Baptist churches, non-prelatical in their polity, 
and Calvinistic (liberally or strictly) in their system of 
doctrine. Gradually its constituency had been, in one 
sense, narrowed by the withdrawal of those who pre- 
ferred a less catholic platform, and there remained 
only the co-operation of “‘ New School” Presbyterians 
with Congregationalists. I will not be so rash as to 
say by what awakening of sectarian competition this 





co-operation, which had continued for more than 
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thirty years, was brought to an end; but I may say 
that a large tribute of gratitude is due to the memory 
of Milton Badger for the firm yet gentle wisdom which 
was-granted to the Executive Committee in the time 
of that dangerous crisis. The withdrawal of those 
Presbyterian brethren from home-missionary @0-ope- 
ration with Congregationalists was effected peacefully 
and to their own satisfaction, without any dissolution 
or partitioning of the Society, and without impairing 
the catholic dignity of its platform. That being done, 
the reunion of the great Presbyterian body, and the 
abolition of those odious denominations, ‘* Old School” 
and *“* New School,” was an easy consequence, 

Let us thank God that Milton Badger gave himself 
in his youth to the ministry of the Gospel. In some 
other employment he might have acquired great 
wealth, or have risen to eminent political distinction ; 
but, with all his gifts and his broad culture, how little 
could he have done for his country and for mankind 
in comparison to what he has done as a minister of 
Christ! His quiet influence has extended over the con- 
tinent, and everywhere it has been powerful only for 
good, 





THE POWER OF THE PEOPLE. 
BY R. W. RAYMOND. 


rTNHE nature of our ** American institutions,” as 

they are vaguely called, should be more thorough- 
ly studied than is generally the case, by all intelligent 
citizens. We have inherited from our fathers political 
machinery which we do not understand. Some parts 
of it we have thoughtlessly altered; some have ceased 
to perform their original functions, and are now mere 
“survivals in culture ;"’ some are neglected, that should 
be in operation. But the machinery was so carefully 
planned at the beginning, and, on the whole, has run 
so well, that the indispensable preliminary to repairs 
or reforms is a patient examination of the original 
design. 

The Christian Union published recently an article 
by Hon. Elihu Burritt, comparing the democratic 
power of the British citizen with that of the citizen of 
the United States, and virtually conceding to the for- 
mer nation a superiority in this respect, on two princi- 
pal grounds: first, because the constituency of a 
member of Parliament is smaller than that of a mem- 
ber of Congress; and, secondly, because President and 
Senators are here clected indirectly, and the Cabinet, 
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or Ministry, is not subject to personal interrogation in 
Congress, or bound to resign when faced by a hostile 
iInajority in the Lower House. 

This view of the matter seems incomplete and unfair. 
Thc two peculiarities of our government thus attacked 
are jusiified by two pecularities of our country—name- 
ly, its vast territorial cxtent, and its system of local 
legislation. The former cxposes us to dangers arising 
from sectional interesic; ard the provisions for the 
election of the President and the constitution of the 
States are wisely drawn, to require in those depart- 
ments territorial as well as numerical majorities. 
That is to say, a President cannot be elected by the 
solid vote of one section overcoming small majorities 
in other sections. The contrivance of an electoral 
college is, indeed, not necessary to secure a vote by 
States; but it has its uses, nevertheless. Emergencies 
might arise, after the popular election, in which such 
a body of citizens, constitutionally charged with the 
duty of selecting a President and Vice-President, 
would be a great convenience. The death of one or 
both the elected candidates, or the discovery of un- 
doubted ineligibility or criminality in either of them, 
may serve as hypothetical instances. 

On the other hand, the local self-government, univer- 
sal here, and comparatively unknown in other lands, 
relieves us from any apprehension concerning what Mr. 
Burritt calls “the attenuation of the suffrage.’ It 
may take a hundred and twenty-five thousand of us 
to elect a Congressman, but Congress cannot interfere 
in our municipal affairs, nor in auy affairs that do not 
concern the whole nation. If Congress has overstepped 
this constitutional line, the remedy is in enforcing the 
restriction, not in reducing the constituency. Would 
multiplying the number of representatives by three 
help matters? The English House of Commons is so 
numerous that its members can scarcely be contained 
in its hall, and, indeed, do not turn out in force except 
on state occasions, or when called together by extra- 
ordinary exertions of party ‘“‘ whips,”’ to vote in droves 
on some question involving, primarily, the existence 
of the Ministry, and incidentally, perhaps, the good of 
the country. 

It is true that England makes rapid progress in the 
direction of democracy; but ber experiment is only 
just beginning, and she undertakes it with heavy dis- 
advantages. The omnipotence of her Commons is not 
in itself an element of security, nor a subject for our 
envy. The checks and balances in her system are tra- 
ditional and sentimental, and growing weaker all the 
time. Coupled with the inertia of the middle class, 
and its non volumus mutare leges Angliae, they serve 
the purpose of a brake, but not a rudder. It must be 
confessed that the constitutional safeguards of our 
own Constitution are preferable to such precarious 
ones. 

The evils of the party and caucns system are often 
charged upon this country. These evils are evident 
enough, but they are not hopeless. Parties are neces- 
sary; and so long as they are free—not secret, nor 





hereditary, nor oath-bound, nor based on race or reli- 
gion—they will cure their own ills. Politics without 
parties has wrought mischief enough in France, and 
parties without policies have now and then wrought 
mischief in England. The combined stability and re- 
sponsibility of parties in this country has been, on the 
whole, a blessing. 

But our system of government has checks and bal- 
ances eneugh. One may venture to doubt the wisdom 
of complicating it. farther. The various schemes of 
minority representation, for instance, do not seem to 
promise substantial gain, in return for their tendency 
towards the fossilization of parties and the deadening 
of discussion. The perpetual fermentation of democ- 
racy is the condition of its life; and all schemes are to 
be distrusted which propose to relieve the citizen from 
the earnestness, the fierceness—if you will—of pelitical 
contest, by carrying that contest forward to the legis- 
lature. The intensity of popular debate is a good 
thing; itis not necessarily a good thing to make the 
governing body a fuc-simile of the people. 

Mr. C. C. P. Clarke, of Oswego, has lately proposed a 
method of representation in large constituencies, which 
is especially recommended as a radical, necessary and 
feasible reform by the vencrable Peter Cooper, whose 
purity of motive and long experience command uni- 
versal respect. I shall discuss this plan in a future ar- 
ticle, explaining farther the views above indicated 
concerning the power of the people under a republican 
government, and the methods of securing its effective 
and regulated action. 





CATHOLICITY AND INDIFFERENCE. 
BY PROF, GEORGE P. FISHER. 


CY OME things are best understood by looking at 
kK their opposites. Davie Deans, in the “ Heart of 
Mid-Lothian,”’ firm against “ right-hand heats and ex- 
tremes, and left-hand defections,’’ at length attained 
to such strictness of orthodoxy that, besides himself, 
he recognized only one individual as entirely sound; 
and even respecting that highly favored neighbor he 
began to harbor some uncomfortable suspicions. The 
humor lies very much in the naiveté of the assumption 
of honest Davie that his own mind is the standard and 
measure for all other minds and for the truth itself. 
Had he made his circle large enough to include his own 
town, or kirk, or country, his narrowness would have 
been diminished only in degree. To tuke the part for 
the whole is the essence of the uncatholic or anti- 
catholic principle. This is the root of schism, in the 
sense in which schisms and sects are condemned in the 
New Testament. No matter what the organization be, 
be it hierarchical or congregational, the sectarian tem- 
per is one and the same. It serves the one body; it 
puts a fraction in the room of the whole unit. 

We speak now of the judgments which Christians 
form of one another. One source of the anti-catholic 
feeling is the imputation to another of all the logical 
consequences which are supposed to be deducible from 
his creed. He holds acertain opinion; he must, in order 
to be consistent, hold a second, and then a third; and 
so the logical process is pushed forward until he is 
plunged in the abysses of heterodoxy. But, hold! 
What authorizes you, even supposing that your logic is 
irrefragable, to assume that he is consistent? What 
moral right have you to, charge upon him, as opinions 
of his own, inferences which he has not drawn, but 
which you have drawn for him; inferences which, for 
aught you know, he would emphatically disavow? 
Huss held the Wickliffite opinion that no one but a re- 
generated Christian is entitled to hold offices in Church 
or State. This opinion, said the Doctors at Constance, 
strikes a blow at all authority, civil and ecclesiastical ; 
it leaves the question of his allegiance optional with 
the subject. In vain did Huss reject the corollary that 
was made for him. I cannot say exactly how much, 
but perhaps one-half of the intolerance in the world 
would vanish if this one prolific parent of it were to 
perish, and men were to cease to weave out for their 
neighbor a web of opinions, with no better warrant 
than their own unrighteous logic. The Calvinist 
charges upon the Armenian a doctrine of salvation by 
merit; the Armenian charges the Calvinist with mak- 
ing God the author of sin. Each indignantly disclaims 
the opinion attributed to him on grounds of logic. 
Wesley accused Toplady of holding this last offensive 
dogma; to which Toplady—whko wrote the soothing 
hymn, “‘ When languor and disease invade this tremb- 
ling house of clay’’— replies, in phrase more perspicuous 
than polite, that ‘‘ Mr. Wesley lies.’”’ Each was fighting 
against inferences which his adversary not less than 
himself repudiated. The annals of theolugical contro- 
versy resound with this melancholy sort of warfare. 

Another prime fountain of intolerance is the want of 
rhetorical flexibility and discernment. A man can re- 
cognize his truth only in one particular form of words. 
In any other dress it looks like a stranger and an 
enemy. Apart from the inexact use of language, which 
belongs to untrained or half-trained minds, there is an 
endless diversity of phrases in which the same truth 
may clothe itself. A mode of statement that is con- 
genial with one mind is repugnant to another. A given 
formula may raise up a thousand offensive associations 
in an individual, who, on this account, may even spurn 
it, when the substance of truth, which the formula em- 
bodies, if couched in other terms, elicits an approval. 
A person of a catholic temper is willing to look beneath 
words and verbal denials, to see if, after all, the main 





things is not accepted by him who takes the attitude of 
an adversary. The catholic spirit is irenical, not polem- 
ical; it seeks for points of agreement and a hidden 
ground of unity, instead of seizing on all apparent di- 
versities and magnifying them. There are those who, 
although they ostensibly oppose some of the principal 
truths of Christianity, betray the fact that they are 
fighting men of straw; that they have mistaken for the 
truth some caricature of it. They require, not excom- 
munication, but explanation. They stand in a false 
position, as the fault of circumstances, or through some 
underlying misconception. ‘ 

Another barrier,in the path of catholic feeling is for- 
getfulness of the fact that true faith is not always (x- 
plicit. The distinction between implicit faith d 
explicit has been received by orthodox theolog 1s 
from ancient times, through the scholastic ages, dowz io 
the present day. There may be an upright and sincere 
disposition to embrace the truth, which yet, for want 
of suitable light and knowledge, is not apprehended. 
Many devout theologians have made room for Socrates 
on this principle. It was abused in the middle ages by 
those who made “implicit faith’? asynonym for blind 
submission to the authoritative teaching of the Church. 
But the principle, when mere correctly understood, is 
well founded. If if were generally admitted, incul- 
pable ignorance and misunderstanding would be more 
leniently judged. Men would look at the temper of 
heart, which is something deeper than opinion, Tenny- 
son writes: 

* Perplext in faith, but pure in deeds, 
At last he beat his music out, 
There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds." 


This is unsound theology, unless we allow the possi- 
bility of a true and believing temper, which for the 
time may be baffled and confused by the circumstances 
in which one is placed, by infelicities in temperament, 
in education, or in the surrounding atmosphere of 
thought. 

Ihave left myself little space in which to speak of in- 
difference. Indifference is spurious catholicity; it is a 
counterfeit. The root of catholicity is love. The secret 
of a truly catholic spirit is found in that wonderful por- 
traiture—hymn it almost is—of charity, which is found 
in the thirteenth chapter of the first Epistle to the Cor- 
inthians. The root of indifference is skepticism, and a 
skepticism from which all earnest seeking for truth is 
absent. Jesus, when he said that whosoever is not 
against him is for him, depicts the catholic spirit. 
Pontius Pilate, with his question, in which an insulting 
compassion and contempt were equally expressed: 
‘*What is truth’’? exemplifies the mood of the indiffer- 
entist. In some aspects, a fanatic intolerance is less re- 
pulsive than the cool and supercilious indifference 
which, at the present day, not unfrequently wears the 
mien and claims the merit of genuine catholicity and 
toleration. : 
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CHAPTER XI. 
BEGINNING AGAIN. 


T was on April day when Christie went to her 
2 new home. Warm rains had melted the last trace 
of snow, and every bank was full of pricking grass- 
blades, brave little pioneers and heralds of the spring. 
The budding elm boughs swung in the wind, blue jays 
screamed among the apple trees, and robins chirped 
shrilly as if rejoicing over winter hardships safely 
passed. Vernal freshness was in the air despite its chill, 
and lovely hints of summer time were everywhere. 

These welcome sights and sounds met Christie as she 
walked down the lane, and coming to a gate paused 
there to look about her. An old-fashioned cottage stood 
in the midst of a garden just awakening from its long 
sleep. One elm hung protectingly over the low roof, 
sunshine lay warmly on it, and at every window 
flowers’ bright faces smiled at the passers-by invit- 
ingly. On one side glittered a long green-house, and 
on the other stood a barn, with a sleek cow ruminating 
in the yard, and an inquiring horse poking his head 
out of his stall to view the world. Many comfortable 
grey hens were clucking and scratching about the hay- 
strewn floor, and a flock of doves sat cooing on the 
roof. A quiet, friendly place it looked, for nothing 
marred its peace, and the hopeful, healthful spirit of 
the season seemed to haunt the spot. Snowdrops and 
crocuses were up in one secluded nook; a plump 
Maltese cat sat purring in the little porch, anda digni- 
fied old dog came marching down the walk to escort 
the stranger in. 

With a brightening face Christie went up the path 
and tapped at the quaint knocker, hoping that the face 
she was about to see would be in keeping with the 
pleasant place. She was not disappointed, for the 
dearest of little Quaker ladies opened to her, and 
looked out with such an air of peace and goodwill that 
the veriest ruffian coming to molest or make afraid 
would have found it impossible to mar the tranquil- 
lity of that benign old face, or disturb one fold of the 
soft muslin crossed upon her breast. 

“T come from Mr. Power, and I have a note for Mrs. 
Sterling,’’ began Christie, in her gentlest tone, as her 
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last fear vanished at sight of that mild maternal 
figure. 

“Tam she. Come in, friend; I am glad to see thee,” 
said the old lady, smiling placidly as she led the way 
into a room whose principal furniture seemed to be 
books, flowers and sunshine. 

The look, the tone, the gentle “ thee,’ went straight 
to Christie’s heart, and while Mrs. Sterling put on her 
spectacles and slowly read the note, she stroked the 
cat and said to herself: “Surely I have fallen among a 
set of angels. I thought Mrs. Wilkins a sort of saint, 
but Mr. Power was an improvement even upon that 
good soul, and, if I’m not mistaken, this sweet little 
lady is the best and dearest of all. Ido hope she'll like 
me!"’ 

“Tt is quite right, my dear, and Iam most glad to see 
thee; for we need help at this season of the year, and 
have had none for some weeks. Step up to the room 
at the head of the stairs and lay off thy things. Then, 
if thee is not tired, I will give thee a little job with me 
in the kitchen,” said the old lady with a kindly cirect- 
ness which left no room for awkwarduess on the hew- 
comer’s part. 

Up went Christie, and after a hasty look about a 
room as plain and white and still as a nun’s cell, she 
whisked on a working apron and ran down again, feel- 
ing as she fancied the children in the fairy tale did 
when they first arrived at the Louse of the little old 
woman who lived in the woods. 

Mrs. Wilkins’ kitchen was as neat as 2 room could be 
wherein six children came and went; but this kitchen 
was tidy with the immaculate order of which Shakers 
and Quakers alone seem to possess the secret. A fra- 
grant shining cleanliness that made even black kettles 
ornamental, and dish pans objects of interest. Noth- 
ing burned or boiled over though the stove was full of 
dinner pots and skillets. There was no litter or hurry, 
though the baking of cakes and pies was going on, and 
when Mrs. Sterling put a pan of apples and a knife into 
her new assistant's hands, saying, in a tone that made 
the request a favor: ‘‘ Will thee kindly pare these for 
me?” Christie wondered what would happen if she 
dropped a seed upon the floor, or did not cut the 
apples into four exact quarters. 

*“ { never shall suit this dear, prim soul,”’ she thought 
as her eye went from puss sedately perched on one 
mat, to the dog dozing on another, and neither 
offering to stir from their own dominions. This dainty 
nicety amused her at first, but she liked it, and very 
soon her thoughts went back to the old times when she 
worked with Aunt Betsey, and learned the good old- 
fashioned arts which now were to prove her fitness for 
this pleasant place. 

Mrs. Sterling saw the shadow that crept into Christie's 
face, and led the chat to cheerful things, not saying 
much herself, but beguiling the other to talk, and 
listening with an interest that made it easy to go on. 
Mr. Power and the Wilkinses made them friends very 
soon, and in an hour or two Christie was moving about 
the kitchen as if she had already taken possession of 
her new kingdom. 

“Thee likes house-work, I think,” said Mrs. Sterling 
as she watched her hang a towel to dry, and rinse her 
dish-cloth, when the clearing up was done. : 

“Oh, yes, if I need not do it with a shiftless Irish girl 
to drive me distracted by pretending to help. I've 
lived out and it was not bad while I had my good 
Hepsey. I was second girl, so I can set a table in style. 
Shall I try now?” she asked, as the old lady went into 
a little dining-room with fresh napkins in her hand. 

“Yes, but we have no style here. I will show thee 
once, and hereafter it will be thy work, as thy feet are 
younger than mine.” 

A nice old-fashioned table was soon spread, and 
Christie kept smiling at the contrast between this and 
Mrs. Stuart’s. Chubby little pitchers appeared; deli- 
cate old glass; queer china and tiny tea spoons; linen 
assmooth aS satin, and a quaint tankard that might 
have come over in the Mayflower. 

“Now will thee take that pitcher of water to David's 
room. It is at the top of the house, and may need 
a little dusting. I have not been able to attend to 
it as I would like since I have been alone,” said Mrs. 
Sterling. 

Rooms usually betray something of the character and 
tastes of their occupants, and Christie paused a mo- 
ment as she entered David's, to look about her, with 
feminine interest. It was the attic, and extended the 
whole length of the house. One end was curtained off 
as a bed-room, and she smiled at its austere simplicity. 
A gable in the middle made a sunny recess where were 
stored bags and boxes of seed, bunches of herbs, and 
shelves full of those tiny pots in which baby plants are 
born and nursed till they can grow alone. 

The west end was evidently the study, and here 
Christie took a good look as she dusted tidily. The fur- 
niture was nothing, only an old sofa with the horse 
hair sticking out in tufts here and there, an antique 
secretary, and a table, covered with books. As she 
whisked the duster down the front of the ancient piece 
of furniture one of the doors in the upper half swung 
open, and Christie saw three objects that irresistibly 
riveted her eyes for a moment. A broken fan, a bundle 
of letters tied up with a black ribbon, and a little 
work-basket in which lay a fanciful needle-book, with 
“Letty ’ embroidered on it in faded silk. 

“Poor David! that’s his little shrine, and I’ve no 
right to see it,’’ thought Christie, shutting the door 
with self reproachful haste. 

At the table she paused again, for books always at- 














tracted her, and here she saw a goodly array, whose 
names were like the faces of old friends, because she re- 
membered seeing them in her father’s library. Faust 
was full of ferns; Shakespeare, of rough sketches of the 
men and women whom he has made immortal; and 
saintly Herbert lay side by side with Augustine’s ‘ Con- 
fessions.’’ Milton and Montaigne stood sociably to- 
gether; Andersen’s lovely ‘“‘Miirchen”’ fluttered its pic- 
tured leaves in the middle of an open Plato; and several 
books in unknown tongues were half hidden by vol- 
umes of Browning, Keats and Coleridge. 

In the middle of this fine society, slender and trans- 
parent as the spirit of a shape, stood a little vase hold- 
ing one half-opened rose, fresh and fragrant as if just 
gathered. 

Christic smiled as she saw it, and wondered if the dear 
dead or false woman had been fond of roses. Then her 
eye went to the mantel-piece just above the table, and 
she laughed, for on it stood three busts; idols evidently, 
but very shabby ones, for Goethe’s nose was broken, 
Schiller’s head cracked visibly, and the dust of ages 
seemed to have settled upon Linnezus in the middle, 
On the wall over them hung a curious old picture of a 
monk knecling in a devout rapture, while the face of 
an angel is diinly seen through the radiance that floods 
the cell with divine light and warmth. Portraits of Mr. 
Power and Martin Luther stared thoughtfully at one 
another, from either side, as if making up their minds 
to shake hands in spite of time and space. 

* Melancholy, learned and sentimental,” said Chris- 
tie to herself, as she settled David’s character after 
these discoveries. 

The sound of a bell made her hasten down, more 
anxious than ever to see if this belief was true. 

* Perhaps thee had better step out and call my son; 
sometimes he does not hear the bell when he is busy, 
Thee will find my garden-hood and shaw! behind the 
door,” said Mrs. Sterling, presently, for punctuality was 
a great virtue in the old lady’s eyes. 

Christie demurely tied on the little pumpkin hood, 
wrapped the gray shawl about her, and set out to find 
her “‘ master,”’ as she took a fancy to call the unknown 
David. From the hints dropped by Mr. Power, and 
her late discoveries, she had made an interesting hero 
for herself; a sort of melancholy Jaques, sad, and pale, 
and stern, retired from the world to nurse his wounds 
in solitude. 

She rather liked this picture, for romance dies hard 
in a woman, and, spite of her experiences, Christie still 
indulged in dreams and fancies. 

“It will be so interesting to see how he bears his 
secret sorrow. I’m fond of woe, I think, but I do hope 
he wont be too lackadaisical, for I never could abide 
that sort of blighted being.” 

Thinking thus she peeped here and there, butsaw no 
one either in barn or garden, except a workman scrap- 
ing the mold off his boots near the conservatory. 

“This David is among the flowers, I faney. I'll just 
ask and not bolt in, as he don’t know me. Whereis Mr. 
Sterling ?’’ added Christie, aloud, as she quietly ap- 
proached. 

The man looked up, and a smile came into his eyes as 
he glanced from the old hood to the young face inside; 
then he took bis hat off and held out his hand, saying, 
with just his mother’s simple directness: ‘*I am David, 
and this is Christie Devon, I know. Howdo you do.” 

‘“Yes, dinner’s ready,’’ was all that she could reply, 
for the discovery that this was the ‘‘ master,’’ nearly 
took her breath away. Not the faintest trace of the 
melancholy Jaques about him; nothing interesting, 
romantic, pensive, or even stern, Only a broad-shoul- 
dered, brown-bearded man, with an old hat and coat, 
trowsers tucked into his boots, fresh mold on the 
hana he had given her to shake, and the cheeriest 
voice she ever heard. 

What a blow it was to be sure! Christie actually felt 
vexed with him for disappointing her so, and could not 
recover herself, but stood red and awkward, till, with a 
last scrape of his boots, David said, with placid brevity : 

“Well, shall we go in?” 

Christie walked rapidly into the house, and by the 
time she got there the absurdity of her fancy struck 
her, and she stifled a laugh in the depths of the 
pumpkin hood as she hung it up. Then, assuming her 
gravest air, she went to help give the last touches to 
dinner. 

Ten minutes later she received another surprise; for 
David appeared washed, brushed, and ina suit of gray, 
a personable gentleman, quite unlike the workman in 
the yard. Christie gave one look, met a pair of keen, 
yet kind eyes with a suppressed laugh in them, and 
dropped her own to be no more lifted up till dinner 
was done, 

It was a very quiet meal, for no one said much, and 
it was evidently the custom of the house to eat silently, 
only now and then saying a few friendly words to show 
that the hearts were social if the tongues were not. 

On the present occasion this suited Christie, and she 
ate her dinner without making any more discoveries, 
except that the earth-stained hands were very clean 
now, and skillfully supplied her wants before she could 
make them known. As they rose from table Mrs. Ster- 
ling said : 

“Davy, does thee want any help this afternoon ?"’ 

“T shall be very glad of some in about an hour, if 
thee can spare it, mother.” 

“T can, dear.”’ 

“Do youcare for flowers?” asked David, turning to 
Christie. ‘“ Because if you don’t this will be a very 
trying place for you.” 
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“1 used to love them, dearly, but I haven't had any 
for so long I hardly remember how they look,” an- 
swered Christie, with a sigh, as she recalled Rachel's 
roses, dead long ago. 

‘Shy, sad and sick, poor soul! we must lend her a 
hand and cheer her up a bit,” thought Davdéd, as he 
watched her eyes turn toward the green things in the 
windows with a bright soft look he liked to see. 

“Come to the conservatory in an hour, and 1 will 
show you the best part of a German,” he said, witha 
nod and a smile as he went away, beginning to whistle 
like a boy when the door was shut behind him. 

“What did he mean?” thought Christie, as she 
helped clear the table and put everything in Pimlice 
order, 

She was curious to know, and when Mrs. Sterling 
said: *‘ Now, my dear, | am going to take my nap, and 
thee can help David if thee likes,” she was quite 
ready to try the new work. 

She would have been more than woman if she had 
not first slipped up stairs to smooth her hair, put on a 
fresh collar, and a little black silk apron, with certain 
effective frills and pockets; while a scarlet rigoletts 
replaced the hood, and lent a little color to her pale 
cheeks. ‘I'm a poor ghost of what I was,” she thought, 
“but that’s no matter; few can be pretty, anyone can 
be neat, and that is more than ever necessary here.” 

Then she went away to the conservatory, feeling 
rather oppressed with the pity and sympathy for 
which there was no call, and perversely wishing that 
David would not be so comfortable, for he ate a hearty 
dinner, laughed four times, and whistled as no heart- 
broken man would dream of doing. 

No one was visible as she went in, and walkmg slowly 
down the green aisle, she gave herself up to the enjoy- 
ment of the lovely place. The damp sweet air made 
summer there, and a group of slender oriental trees 
whispered in the breath of wind that blew in from an 
open sash. Strange vines and flowers hung overhead, 
banks of azaleas, rosy, white and purple, bloomed in 
one place; roses of every hue turned their lovely faces 
to the sun; ranks of delicate ferns, and heaths with their 
waxen bells were there; glowing geraniums and 
stately lilies, pale primroses and blue violets stood side 
by side; savage looking scarlet flowers with purple 
hearts, or orange spikes rising from leaves mottled 
with strange colors; dusky passion-flowers, and gay 
nasturtiums climbing to the roof. All manner of 
beautiful and curious plants she saw, and Christie 
walked among them as happy as a child who finds its 
playmates again. 

Coming to a bed of pansies she sat down on a rustic 
chair, and leaning forward feasted her eyes on these 
her favorities. Her face grew young as she looked, her 
hands touched them with a lingering tenderness as if 
to her they were half human, and her own eyes were 
so busy enjoying the gold and purple spread before 
her that she did not see another pair peering at her 
over an unneighborly, old cactus, all prickles and 
queer knobs. Presently a voice said at her elbow: 

“You look as if you saw something beside pansies 
there.”’ 

David spoke so quietly that it did not startle her, and 
she answered before she had time to feel ashamed of 
her fancy: 

“I do, for ever since I was a child I always see a 
little face when I look at this flower. Sometimes it isa 
sad one, sometimes it’s merry, often roguish, but always 
a dear little face, and when I see so many together it’s 
like a flock of children all nodding and smiling at me 
at once,” 

“So itis!’’ and David nodded and smiled himself ag 
he handed her two or three of the finest pansies, as if it 
was as naturalathing to do as to put asprig of mig- 
nonette in his own button-hole. ' 

Christie thanked him, and then jumped up, remem. 
bering that she came there to work, not dream. He 
seemed to understand, and went into a little room near 
by, saying, as he pointed to aheap of gay flowers on the 
table: 

“These are to be made into little posies fora German 
to-night. It is pretty work, and better fitted for a 
woman’s fingers than a man’s. This is all you have to 
do, and can use your own taste as to colors.” 

While he spoke, David laid a red and white carna- 
tion on a bit of smilax, tied them together, twisted a 
morsel of silver foil about the stems, and laid it before 
Christie as a sample. 

‘*Yes, I can do that, and shall like it very muoh,” she 
said, burying her nose in the mass of sweetness before 
her, and feeling as if her new situation got pleasanter 
every minute. 

‘‘Here is the apron my mother uses; that bit of silix 
will soon be spoilt, for the flowers are wet,’’ and David 
gravely offered her a large checked pinafore. 

Christie could not help laughing as she put it on, all 
this was so different from the imaginary picture she 
had made. She was disappointed, and yet she began to 
feel as if the simple truth was better than the senti- 
mental fiction, and glanced up at David involuntarily 
to see if there was any trace of interesting woe about 
him. But he was looking at her with the steady, 
straightforward look which she liked so much, yet 
could not meet just yet, and all she saw was that ha 
was smiling also with an indulgent expression, as if she 
was a little girl whom he was trying to amuse. 

“ Make a few, and I'll be back directly when I have 
attended to another order;’’ and he went away think- 
ing Christie’s face was very like the pansies they 
had been talking about, one of the sombre ones witha 
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bright touch of gold deep down in the heart, for thin 
and pale as the face was it lighted upat a kind word, 
and all the sadness vanished out of the anxious eyes 
when the frank laugh came. 

Christie fell to work with a woman's interest in such 
a pleasant task, and soon tied and twisted skillfully, 
exercising all her taste in contrasts, and the pretty little 
conceits flower-lovers can produce. She was so inter- 
ested that presently she began to hum, half uncon- 
sciously, as she was apt to do when happily employed : 

* Welcome, maids of honor, 

You do bring 
In the spring, 

And wait upon her ; 

She has virgins many, 
Fresh and fair, 
Yet you are 

More sweet than any.” 

There she stopped, for David's step drew near and 
she remembered where she was. 

“The last verse is the best in that little poem. Have 
you forgotten it?” he said, pleased and surprised to 
find the new comer singing Herrick’s lines ‘*To Vio- 
lets.” 

“Almost. My father used to say that when we went 
looking for early violets, and these lovely ones remind- 
ed me of it,” explained Christie, rather abashed. 

As if to put her at ease, David added, as he laid 
another handful of double violets on the table: 


*Y’are the maiden posies, 

And so graced, 
To be placed 

*Fore damask roses; 

Yet though thus respected, 
By and by 
Ye do lie, 

Poor girls, neglected.” 


“TI always think of them as pretty, modest maids 
after that, and can’t bear to throw them away even 
when faded.” 

Christie hoped he did not think her sentimental, and 
changed the conversation by pointing to her work, and 
saying, in a business-like way: 

“Will these do? I have varied the posies as much as 
possible, so that they may suit all sorts of tastes and 
whims. I never went toa German niyself, but I have 
looked on, and remember hearing the young people say 
the little houquets didn’t mean anything. So I tried 
to make these expressive.” 

“Well, [should think you had succeeded excellently, 
and it is a very pretty fancy. Tell me what some of 
them mean, will you?” 

“You should know better than I, being a florist,” 
said Christie, glad to see he approved of her work. 

“T can grow the flowers, but not read them,” and 
David looked rather depressed by his own ignorance 
of these delicate matters. 

Still with the business-like air, Christie held up one 
after another of the little knots, saying, soberly, though 
her eyes smiled: 

“This white one might be given to a newly engaged 
girl as suggestive of the coming bridal; that half 
blown bud would say a great deal from a lover to his 
idol, and this heliotrope be most encouraging to a timid 
swain. Here isa rosy daisy for some merry little dam- 
sel; there a scarlet posy for a soldier; this delicate 
azalea and fern for some lovely creature just out; and 
there is a bunch of sober pansies fora spinster, if spin- 
sters go to Germans; heath, scentless but pretty, would 
do for many; these Parma violets for some one with a 
sorrow; and this curious purple flower with arrow- 
shaped stamens would just suit a handsome, sharp- 
tongued woman, if any partner dared give it to her.” 

David laughed as his eye went from the flowers to 
Christie’s face, and when she laid down the last breast- 
knot, looking asif she would like the chance of present- 
ing it to some one whom she knew, he seemed much 
amused. 

“Tf the beaux and belles at this party have the wit 
to read your posies my fortune will be made, and you 
will have your hands full supplying floral compliments, 
declarations, rebukes and criticisms for the fashionable 
butterflies. I wish I could put consolation, hope and 
submission into my work as easily; but [’m afraid I 
can’t,” he added, a moment afterward, with a changed 
face, as he began to lay the loveliest white flowers into 
a box: 

“Those are not for a wedding, then?” 

“For adead baby; and I can’t seem to find any 
white and sweet enough.”’ 

“You know the people?” asked Christie, with the 
sympathetic tone in her voice. 

‘““Never saw or heard of them till to-day. Isn’t it 
enough to know that ‘baby’s dead,’ as the poor man 
said, to make one feel for them?” 

“Of course it is; only you seemed so interested in 
arranging the flowers, I naturally thought it was for 
some friend.’ Christie answered hastiiy, for David 
looked half indignant at her question. 

“I want them to look lovely and comforting when 
the mother opens the box, and I don’t seem to have 
the right flowers. Will you give it a touch? Women’s 
fingers have a tender way of doing such things that we 
can never learn.”’ 

“T don’t think I can improve it, unless I add another 
sort of flower that seems appropriate. May 1?” 

“Anything you can find.” 

Christie waited for no more, but ran out of the green- 
house, to David’s great surprise, and presently came 
hurrying back with a handful of snowdrops. 





“Those are just what I wanted, but I didn’t know 
the little dears were up yet; you shall put them in, and 
I know they will suggest what you hope to these poor 
people,” David said, approvingly, as he placed the 
box before her, and stood by watching her adjust the 
little sheaf of pale flowers tied up with a blade of 
grass. She added a frail fern or two, and did give just 
the graceful touch here and there, which would speak 
to the mother’s sore heart of the tender thought some 
one had taken for her dead darling. 

The box was sent away, and Christie went on with 
her work; but that little task performed together 
seemed to have made them friends, and while David 
tied up several grand bouquets at the same table, they 
talked as if the strangeness was fast melting away from 
their short acquaintance. 

(To be continued.) 
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(Mr. Beecher spoke first of the general relation of the Chris- 
tian ministry to society. Its power has relatively decreased, 
through the growing intelligence and elevation of the com- 
munity, and the introduction of new educational forces. The 
work of the pulpit is now specialized ; it has no longer to give 
rudimentary and general instruction, for that is done by other 
influences. But, with the narrowing of the field, comes a 
certain hightening of the power. What, then, is the special 
function of the pulpit ?] 


THE FUNCTION OF THE PULPIT. 


HE pulpit, then, stands up in the midst of 
a great organized state, with industrial forces 
organized and under the supervision of the Divine 
Providence, and it is one forceeamong many. Now the 
question is: Shall the pulpit attempt to appropriate to 
itself the business of all these? Why, it were worse 
than folly. Shall the pulpit undertake to put itself in 
antagonism with these? That is, as I have already 
said, to go in antagonism to God in His providence. 

What is the great duty of the minister in reference 
to these organized forces of society? It is to spirit- 
ualize them, to inspire them, to give a soul to the great 
working, thinking, throbbing world. It is to open to 
it and let down upon it the inspiration of the Holy 
Ghost, the fire of the invisible world, that higher and 
nobler consciousness of humanity which is struggling 
blindly, mutely, down below, but which gets emanci- 
pation on the Sabbath day, when men come to know 
what are the meanings of all those things, dimly seen 
or rudely felt, which they have met during the week. 
And the minister stands there to touch actual ex- 
periences, manly experiences, noble experiences; to 
touch them as the sun touches the cloud-storm that is 
retiring from the field, when all colors spring out and 
the glory of God rests uponit. . . . . 

In this light we shall go to our preaching work urder 
very different auspices from those which we should be- 
likely to have if we took a dilettante view of the sacred 
ness of the Christian ministry, and of the great author- 
ity of the men on whom the hand had been placed, and 
who had the right to say, ‘‘ Do this, and do that,” and 
‘* Be thou here, and be thou there.”’ All that power is 
stripped away; that is all gone. You cannot bring it 
back by tears nor by invocations—thank God! It is 
easy for you to stop the eagle before the egg is hatched, 
but no art was ever able to put the eagle back into his 
egg after he had been hatched. 

It is not fear of you, it is not reverence for you, it is 
not awe for the sanctuary, for the day nor for the 
usage that is going to be the secret of your power, if 
you have any. It must be your part to inspire all the 
other great organisms of society with spiritual tenden- 
cies and spiritual directions. Your genius, your conse- 
crated intellect, all your acquirements, all your knowl- 
edge and your practical skill will be vain, unless you 
shall succeed in opening in the hearts of your hearers 
individually, and in the community where you dwell, 
a higher conception of what life means, a higher 
thought of what manhood is; unless you are able to 
bring down the invisible life and give it as the atmos- 
phere of the visible. 


SPIRITUAL PERSPECTIVE. 

The old pre-Raphaelite painters, if you have ever 
cried and laughed over their pictures—for they touch 
the fountain both of admiration and of tears—painted 
with exquisite coloring and profound sensibility of 
feeling ; but their pictures were flat, without any back- 
ground, without perspective, without foreshortening ; 
without effect of distance or true form or atmosphere. 
That is the way the world is withuut religion. The 
business of the pulpit is to give an atmosphere to this 
world, and to put things into their relative places and 
due proportions. Spread out that which the sun brings 


*We shall publish, for a series of weeks, partial reports of 
Mr. Beecher’s Second Course of Yale Lectures. Want of 
space forbids our giving them in full; but they will hereafter 
be published in a volume by themselves. Instead of attempt- 
ing to give in condensed form the substance of each Lecture, 
we shall make a series of verbatim extracts, indicating their 
connection with each other only so far as is necessary to pre- 
vent misapprehension. 

We omit the First Lecture of the course, on the subject of 
“Choosing the Field;” and begin with the Second, on 
“ Prayer.” 





over the great globe when it rises with healing in its 
beams. Your business is to accept the world, to accept 
mankind—the great brotherhood—and to love them 
and to have such sacred commerce with the other life 
that you become a channel conducting the Divine 
gracetomen. .. 


{As the main topic of this Lecture, Mr. Beecher takes up 
one of the chief auxiliary forces of the preacher, Prayer. 
He passes over, for the present, any discussion of the ques- 
tions lately raised by scientists on the subject; and assumes 
the general reasonableness of prayer as a fact. He passes, 
over, also, the question as to a direct control over physical 
forces by a special kind of faith-power; intimating, how- 
ever, that such a possibility seems directly taught in the New 
Testament. Waiving these special topics, he takes up the 
more general aspect of the subject.] 


WHAT IS PRAYER? 


Looked at in this largest view, what is praying? 
Dropping out, as we may say, the lower elements of it, 
what is prayer but the conscious lifting of a man’s soul 
into the invisible realm, into the presence of the in- 
visible Father? What is it but shutting out for the 
moment, with the closing of the eye, all conscious sen- 
suousness and secularity, and rising by the effort of the 
soul, through silence, up into the region where God sits, 
and dwelling—though but for a moment—out of the 
body, in the presence of the Eternal God? You may 
say, when once there, ‘‘ He doth thus, and thus, and 
thus;"’ but all the details come back into this generic 
element, that it is taking men out of conscious sen- 
suousness, and lifting them up into an actual spirftual- 
ity. It is bringing them out of Time and standing them 
upon the threshold of the Eternal World. 

The habit of prayer, looked at in this way, elevates 
the individual, elevates any household; it civilizes, 
spiritualizes, etherealizes the community itself. And 
you cannot pray so poorly—if your prayer be sincere 
in that one single thing, if it be the real thought that is 
going up, and you have the conception of God in your 
heart—but that the mere soul-bath one gets in things 
unseen, the mere lifting of the wings in the great Be- 
yond, is itself worth all that anybody ever claimed for 
prayer! And one of the very first things that the 
Christian Church and ministry should do is, as the 
Savior did, to teach the disciples how to pray. 


TEACHING MEN TO PRAY. 


As regards the work of the Christian ministry 
in teaching or inspiring men to pray, I have to 
say, in the first place, that one of the secret arts— 
if you use the term “art” in thesense of wisdom 
—one of the subtle, secret arts of the ministry is, not. 
didactically or demonstratively to make men pray, but 
to inspire them with a desire for some such upper utter- 
ance. If a man preaches, therefore, hard matters of 
fact, if he all the time secularizes his sermons, if they 
are ethicalized to death, if they lack the savor of the 
something better, the something higher, the something 
nobler that is for man in his communion with God, 
men will scarcely learn to pray except as they learn to 
perform any other duty. But the secret of praying is, 
to want to pray. The secret of wanting to pray is, to 
have excited in our souls certain aspirations, certain 
yearnings, certain desires. The conscience hungers and 
thirsts, the imagination yearns and longs, the affec- 
tions rise above all the bounds of ordinary experience 
in life. 

There is the sense of wings, I think, in every soul 
that is touched with the least of ideality, and it is 
desirable to so preach to men that they shall have 
an upward yearning. Break up base content. In- 
fuse into men a glorious discontent with things as 
they are. So idealize everything, so preach, that 
the necessary things, common things—all of them— 
shall have a halo about them, a suggestion of some- 
thing higher and nob!er, till the soul is in an exhalant 
state, till it shall tend to pray always—that is to say, to 
have a subtle uplifting and giving up of the thoughts 
out of the physical and material and the near and the 
present into the invisible and the holy . = ae 

Prayer is not asking for something. I have nothing 
to ask for since I have known what God’s Fatherhood 
meant. I have but one petition, and that is, “ Thy 
will be done.”’ It is not for me to wake the sun. It is 
not for me to call the summer. It is not for me to ask 
for colors in the heavens. All these things are abund- 
antly provided. The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof, and I am God’s beloved. He died for me 
by His Son Jesus Christ. He thinks of me. Do I ever 
forget my children? Shall a mother forget her babe, 
cradled in her arms, by day or by night? And shall 
God forget us, in that great rolling sea of His thoughts, 
in that everlasting fecundity of His love, in the in- 
finite bound of the Divine tenderness and mercy for 
man? Is there anything left to ask for? When I am 
tired I carry my weariness there and lay it down. 
When I am in sorrow, I am glad when I think of the 
Sorrowing One. The God of all comfort is my God. 
When my burden is heavy, it is not so heavy as was 
His cross. ie 

Ten thousand thoughts of this kind that spring from 
every side of human experience and touch human life 
in every part—these are elements of prayer. So that 
when I pray, I rejoice; as the Apostle would say, 
“ giving thanks in prayer.’’ Prayer is cheerful to me. 
Prayer is sweet to me; it is not ascetic. I know that I 
am wicked; I know that I grieve God; I know that 
there are times when I am glad to say, ‘‘ God, be merci- 
ful to me a sinner!”’ So there are times for the majesty 
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of storms in summer. But thunderstorms do not 
march in procession all the way across the bosom of 
the summer. There is more brightness than darkness ; 
more tranquil fruitfulness than agitation and thun- 
Ger. 4 « » 

Now the inspiration of this spirit of prayer, the 
making men enjoy it, is a supreme art. I had almost 
said that when a minister has inspired in his church a 
desire for praying, an enjoyment in prayer, his work is 
comprehensibly done in the world, and he could almost 
say, “Let me die.” Because I think that out of this 
spirit of communion with God, out of this spirit of 
nearness to Heaven, out of this spirit of an upper man- 
hood, out of this spirit of the gloriousness, the joy and 
the beauty and the bounty of the heavenly land that 
just overhangs us, out of this comes almost everything 
in the church that has moral force in it, 


EXALTATION IN PRAYER. 


So much for the attempting to teach your people and 
to inspire them with the spirit of prayer. The other 
point, and the only other one that I shall deal with this 
afternoon, is your own praying among your people. It 
is very difficult to speak on this subject, because it is so 
much a matter of constitution, so much in the way 
men are organized, so much in temperament, so much 
im education. I think I may say that no part of minis- 
terial preparation is more neglected than that of sing- 
ing and praying. We are indoctrinated very thor- 
oughly, we are taught in the history of the church, we 
are drilled in the order and discipline; but how much 
instruction do we need on the subject of prayer! I do 
not know that I can give you uny instruction about it 
except this: that I think the most sacred function of 
the Christian ministry is praying. I can bear this wit- 
ness, that never in the study in the most absorbed 
moments; never on the street in those chance inspira- 
tions that everybody is subject to, when I am lifted up 
highest; never in any company Wuére friends are the 
sweetest and dearest; never in any circumstances in 
fife, is there anything that is to me so touching as when 
I stand, in ordinary good health, before my great con- 
gregation to pray for them. Hundreds and hundreds 
of times, as I rose to pray and glanced at the congrega- 
tion, I could not keep back the tears. There came to 
my mind such a sense of their wants, there were so 
many hidden sorrows, there were so many weights and 
burdens, there were so many doubts, there were so 
many states of weakness, there were so many dangers, 
80 many perils, there were such histories—not world 
histories, but eternal-world histories—I had such a 
sense of compassion for them, my soul so longed for 
them, that it seemed to me as though I could scarcely 
open my mouth to speak for them. And when I take 
my people and carry them before God to plead for 
them, I never plead for myself as I do for them—I 
never could. Indeed, I sometimes, as I have said, 
hardly feel as if I had anything to ask; but oh, when I 
know what is going on in the heart of my people, and 
Iam permitted to stand to lead them, to inspire their 
thought and feeling, and go into the presence of God, 
there is no time that Jesus is so crowned with glory as 
then! There is no time that I ever get so far into hea- 
ven! Ican see my mother there, I see again my little 
children. I walk again, arm in arm, with those who 
have been my companions and co-workers. I forget 
the body. I live in the spirit; and it seems as though 
God permitted me to lay my hand on the very Tree of 
Life, and to shake down from it both leaves and fruit 
for the healing of my people! And it is better than a 
sermon, it is better than any exhortagion. He that 
knows how to pray for his people—I had almost said— 
need not trouble himself to preach for them; though 
that is an exaggeration, of course. 
PERSONAL HABIT AND PUBLIC DUTY. 
And now, ny young friends, without dwelling longer 
upon this matter of ministerial prayer—for my hour 
has expired—I have only this to say: that I think it 
grows principally out of the habit of prayer in your 
own souls. Some people have asked me, ‘‘Do you 
ever write your prayers?’’ Why! I had rather under- 
take to make a diagram for every particle of my blood, 
what it should do all day, than to attempt to sketch 
out a prayer. Prayers afe as flowers are, that scatter 
themselves all the hillsides over, and all the valleys 
through, according to the will of the shining sun that 
draws them up towardit. Prayer must be spontaneous, 
voluntary, effluent, as the atmosphere itself. It comes 
to those who pray much. I du not mean those that 
spend a great deal of time in the closet, because you 
can while away a great many pleasant hours over dull 
books with interjectional prayers; but those who have 
thoughts that rise spontaneously up to God—for that is 
prayer. I have friends who are so dear to me that I 
hardly ever go a whole day unconscious of them. And 
sometimes, for hours together, I couple very much of 
my personal history with theirs. Have you never had 
friends that were so dear to you, that though they 
were a thousand miles away, you talked with them in 
the room, and if you had a picture there were two 
pairs of eyes looking at it, not one? Haye you never 
carried on this kind of double existence with friends? 
Well, it seems to me that is the attitude of the soul that 
loves God—that knows itself to be his, that expects to 
dwell with God, that does not think of God as a great 
Judge, or as a despot, but as the sweetest, most genial, 
gentle, affable, the nearest, the noblest, the most beau- 
tiful, the most to be desired, the altogether lovely, the 
one that made the sense of beauty in me, and is infi- 
Bitely more fond of beauty than Lam; one that touched 





in me the fountain of poetic feeling, and is himself 
transcendently more poetic than all that ever sung on 
earth; one who is the fountain out of which sprang 
everything that we love, or revere, or desire here! If 
such be our thought of God, and our life is hid with 
Christ in God every day, it is out of that fountain that 
pulpit prayer will come. 
PRAYER THE SECRET STRENGTH. 

And if you pray in the pulpit, and are dry, do not be 
discouraged. All streams run small at first, but grow 
wider and deeper. Take more care of the inward 
man. Benobler. Oh, you have got to be good men, 
you have got to be noble men, more generous, more 
disinterested than anybody else round about you! Ser- 
mons will not do; it is life God wants to bless, and it is 
your life, if you are settled in any parish, that God 
will make the means of grace to men, And you have 
got to live lives of holiness, not after the Madam 
Guyon sort, or any particular sort, but after your sort, 
which is the purity of heart, and the simplicity of faith, 
and the freedom of will, ascending toward God. Live 
in that, grow in that, deepen in that, and people will 
begin to say, ‘‘ Our minister’s prayers, it seems to me, 
are more nourishing than they used to be.’’ Then, 
when men vex you and trouble you, instead of getting 
angry, pray. Then, when troubles come, instead of 
feeling that you have too much trouble, pray and pray. 
When you find that tale-bearers in the community are 
after you, and you are annoyed and vexed in your 
parish, and there is scandal going around you here and 
there, pray, pray! It is the best way to head off little 
troubles. It ts the best way to lighten great burdens. 
Pray always, be instant in prayer. Pray deeply, deep 
as your soul goes, high as your thoughts can rise, and 
then you need not take much more trouble about your 
puipit prayers—they will come. And when I hear u 
parish say, ‘“‘ Our minister may not preach as well as 
others, but oh! it is a balm and a refreshment to hear 
him pray! ”’—I congratulate them; they are not far 
from the gate of heaven. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 

USSIA has an elaborate system of scliools of 

a high order for girls, formed on the plan of the 
German Gymnasia, and embracing 56 of the highest 
grade, and 130 of the lower grade, with a total of 23,400 
pupils. Not only is the course of study high and 
thorough, but the pupils are of all ranks, and upon a 
footing of perfect equality, a thing never before at- 
tempted. Orthodox religious teaching is given every 
school-day from 8.45 to 9. 
Calvinism, Mohammedanism, and the English Lan- 
guage,are optional studies at certain after-school-hours. 
French and German are regular studies, and nowhere 
is the former so generally and perfectly mastered as in 
Russia. Severe examinations occur with the close of 
each year. Two large normal schools give two years’ 
thorough additional training to graduates who wish 
to become teachers. The Revue des deux mondes says 
that nowhere is there a better or more efficient system, 


—M. Chabas, a distinguished French Egyptolo- 
gist, in a valuable work on Historical Antiquity, ac- 
cepts as most probable the view that the reign of 
Menes, the limit of historical time, may be placed 4,000 
B.c., With a prehistoric back-ground of three or four 
thousand years for the unrecorded growth which 
brought Egypt to the point of civilization at which we 
then find her. M. Chabas argues that there is nothing 
to show that man, if he existed in the period of the 
reindeer and the mammoth, stood at a lower point, 
physically and intellectually, at that time than races 
which have existed in historic periods, or even which 
exist at this day. 


—By the new treaty signed at Berlin, March 15th, 
it was agreed that the last of the fourth thousand mil- 
lion francs of war indemnity should be paid the Ger- 
mans early in May, and the fifth thousand million in 
four monthly installments from June 5th to Sept. 5th. 
The four departments still held are to be evacuated in 
July, and Belfort given up. By the special good-will 
of Bismarck it was conceded that Verdun, instead of 
the more important Belfort, should be held to secure 
the very last payment. October will see the 5,000,000,- 
000 francs of indemnity paid and the last German 
gone. 


—Thirteen seminaries for the use of the rural 
population were founded in Russia last year at the cost 
of the State. In the same year the schoolmasters held 
forty-seven conferences, to debate the best means of 
spreading education, and obtained, on solicitation, 
large sums of money from the Minister of Public In- 
struction to assist in the creation of primary schools. 
Several local governments have pronounced in favor 
of compulsory education, and the attempt to enforce 
it will at once be made in St. Petersburg and Moscow, 
where schools abound already. 


—-One of the leaders of the Brahmo Somaj of 
India has written a letter to some London Theists, in 
which he says that the society has nine missionaries at 
work, “ trying the experiment of a new national reli- 
gion, a positive system of faith, love and action, which 
shall meet the spiritual instincts and aspirations of our 
people,” and that “we are full of hope here, and full 
of humble faith, because we feel God’s Holy Spirit 
leads and pervades our movement.” The author of 
this letter, Protab Chunder Mozoombar, intends to 
visit England soon. 
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—The wonderful group of Germans which has 
made the fortune of their country during these last 
years has nota young maninit. France has no leaders 
but Thiers and Gambetta, the former successful with- 
out genius, the latter a genius without success. In 
Germany, France, Italy, and to some degree in Spain, 
the real secondary leaders are the heads of local bu- 
reaus of administration, officials who have knowledge, 
popularity, and discretion enough to secure orderly 
political action. 

—A powerful organization for improving the 
education of girls has just been organized in Austria, 
“with especial reference to saving women from 
the pernicious mfiuenoe ef the superstitions and pre- 
judices genergiiy propounded in the guise of educa- 
tion.” A great number of University professors are en- 
listed in the movement, and schools will be established 
with a course of study including history, modern litera- 
ture, and the natural sciences, 
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GEORGE ELIOT AND MIDDLEMARCH. 


Middlemarch. A Study of Provincial Life. By George Eliot. 

Harper & Brothers. 

A text large enough for a discussion of almost every- 
thing ever dreamed of in philosophy, for almost every subject 
of human thought is touched somewhere in George Eliot's 
last remarkable “ Study of Provincial Life.” Since the Eng- 
lish-speaking peoples have decided upon the apotheosis of 
Shakespeare, we may not use his name for comparison with 
any of the mere mortals of our modern time, and yet if it 
were not sacrilege, we should surely venture to say that there 
are traits in which our great woman-novelist reminds us of the 
great dramatist. We would not push the comparison too far, 
but in the keenness of her insight, in the wide range of her 
minute knowledge, in her dramatic sympathy with entirely 
opposite characters, in her strict impartiality and conscien- 
tious portrayal of complex characters, Mrs. Lewes is more 
worthy to be mentioned as strongly resembling Shakespeare 
perhaps than any other English writer. In her poem of 
Armgart this is more apparent even than in her prose works; 
the dramatic character of that piece effectually preventing 
the long pauses for critical analysis which are often clogs to 
her art, but which always furnish valuable opportunities for 
her philosophy. ‘ 

Since we have, despite our veneration, ventured to make 
the comparison, we must add that George Eliot has none of 
that passionate daring which belongs to the greatest drama- 
tist, she does not resemble him on that side which Milton had 
in mind when he spoke of Will Shakespeare’s “ wood-notes 
wild,” the only side upon which M. Taine seems able to view 
him. Mrs. Lewes regards the unities, after her own fashion; 
there is symmetry in her work, and a caution which keeps her 
back sometimes from the bolder flights of which she is 
capable, 

Middlemarch affords us another eminent illustration of the 
truth expressed in the French saying : ** One cannot escape the 
faults that belong to one’s excellencies.”’ One cannot be a great 
novelist anda great philosopher at the same time without 
this function interfering with that, We would not part with 


George Eli's philosophy at any price—pan Phe 25 os 


and so penetrating is too rare. And yet we cannot but con- 
fess that philosophy interferes with the purely artistic effects 
of a novel. Our admiration for Middlemarch is mixed: it 
would be so great a novel if the philosophy were left out; 
and it would be such a work of philosophy, if the story were 
not all the time tugging at our sympathies. But who shall 
say, nevertheless, that philosophy itself is not best absorbed 
when the sympathies help the intellect? 

It is said that when the School for Scandal was first put upon 
the-stage, some fellow in the pit grew so weary over the long- 
drawn dialogue in the first scene, that he called: “ Why don’t 
these people quit talking, and let the play go on?” One feels 
the same impatience in the first half of Middlemarch, W hy 
doesn’t this analysis of character cease that the story may 
move on? And yet to have omitted these fine analyses of 
character—this reduction of typical characters to their ulti- 
mate elements—would be to lose one of the noblest results of 
human thought. Other great artists are content with creat- 
ing beings who are, like real persons, a perpetual puzzle to 
the world. The maker of the riddle has thrown away the 
clue to Hamlet, to Macbeth, to Othello, and the rest, and the 
world puzzles itself with disputes about the characters of 
Shakespeare, much as it does about the motives of Cromwell 
and Napoleon. Doubtless something of this is due to the fact 
that the dramatic form does not give much opportunity for 
exegesis. But George Eliot is pre-eminently an expounder, 
and one can never be sure which is the more valuable, the 
character as she conceives it, or her after reversal of her 
mental processes for the purpose of showing you what her 
people are made of and the complex springs which move them. 
It is because her exegesis reaches farther than its immediate 
subject, and throws a flood of light upon human thought and 
motive in general, that it isso beyond price. Her characters 
are composed of the same elements as the world about us, and 
in explaining them she reveals to us our fellows and our- 
selves. Her analyses are chapters on human nature. And it 
is the great advantage of prose fiction over all other forms of 
literary art, that it admits of this exposition. 

And yet one cannot escape the faults that inhere in one’s 
qualities. We like the analysis too well to complain of it, but 
the art is obstructed by it, none the less. The story loses 
something of fluency—the bed of the stream is choked—it 
does not matter {that the obstruction is gold, the river loses 
its headway all the same. The artistic effect of a story is im- 
paired in another regard by too much analysis. Dorothea 
and Lydgate—the two most striking characters in Middle- 
march, except Bulstrode, would be mouse effective as works 
of art if one were not quite so fully let into the secret motive 
of every action. Lydgate is like a man rendered transparent, 
you see the complicated inter-related motions of the muscles, 
You do not so much notice that he acts in a given way as you 
observe by what combination of muscular contractions and 
expansions certain complete motions are produced. Atten- 
tion is divided between the story and the analysis, and a di- 
vided attention weakens the reader's izterest. The book 
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can never really be a popular one. except as it is made so 
by the prevalence of a fashion. The average reader finds its 
riches a burden. In this regard Adam Bede must ever be the 
most popular of George Eliot’s novels, the more so that its 
emotional effects are stronger and simpler than those of Mid- 
dlemarch, and pleasanter than those of Romola and the Mill 
on the Floss. 

In this last, the mest ambitious and greatest of her works, 
George Eliot, like nearly all other literary artists, except 
Shakespeare, pleases herself with painting her old subjects 
in new guises and with new lights. The bachelor clergy- 
man, not too g»0d nor too bad, whom we met in Adam Bede, 
reappears in Mr. Farebrother, stlll subject to a dominant 
mother, sti!: an amiable pluralist. Caleb Garth is Adam Bede 
twenty years older. Mrs. Cadwallader is the sharp-tongued 
Mrs. Poyser raised to a higher social position and better edu- 
cated. And yet these are only resemblances. In each case 
the character is considerably modified—it is a family likeness 
that one sees. 

The philanthropic impulse is a favorite motive with George 
Eliot, and it is always handled with the greatest delicacy and 
ability ; it takes on innumerable forms in its different modi- 
fications. It is a motive unknown in our older writers, 
Shakespeare included, and very few of George Eliot's con- 
temporaries have touched it—Tennyson’s King Arthur is an 
exception. The era of the Reform Bill, the era of religious 
revival, the period of medical improvement, the agitation of 
the labor question, all seem to have strongly attracted Mrs. 
Lewes’ attention. But she never treats any of these questions 
as the mere advocate, she is supremely an artist, and aM the 
weak commingling of egotistic feeling and selfish purpose 
with philanthropic pursuits, is ever apparent toher. On the 
other hand she does not treat philanthropy as Dickens, with 
melodrama or burlesque; nor as Hawthorne, with a half re- 
pulsion. The philanthropist is handled with judicial and in- 
flexible impartiality, but one feels that beneath this the 
author is entirely, though not hopefully, philanthropic. To 
know how vast are her resources we have only to note the 
ever-varying forms in which the philanthropic impulse pre- 
sents itself in her writings. With Dinah, the Methodist 
woman-preacher, it isa pure and heavenly religious zeal for 
the conversion of sinners; with Adam Bede it is a practical 
desire to do better carpenter work,to make the world better by 
conscientious business transactions ; with the Rev. Mr. Invine 
it is a half-and-half impulse contending witfi his conservative 
laziness ; with Captain Dormithorne it is an egotistic desire to 
be looked upon as a benefactor by his tenantry. In Felix 
Holt, philanthropy becomes a consuming passion not modified 
by reverence; in Lyon, the dissenting clergyman, it is over- 
laid by religious prejudices. And now Middlemarch presents 
to us no less than half a dozen new characters with philan- 
thropic or pseudo-philanthropic elements. In no case is the 
combination the same with any of her other creations. We 
have pointed out, above, the similarity between Garth and 
Adam Bede, but Garth is more widely and positively a philan- 
thropist. In Lydgate the philanthropy is sadly streaked with an 
egotistic ambition, combined with a bovine lack of conscious- 
ness of what goes on around him. In Dorothea it is a pure 
flame of religious and poetic aspiration, an ideal so high as to 
be inevitably a source of mistake. In Dorothea’s beautiful na- 
ture philanthropy, is sublimated into poetry. In Brooke, it is 
a hodge-podge of muddled opinions and selfishness; in Ladis- 
law, a conscientious purpose with some political common- 
sense and only a moderate ability. But the most wonderful 
net-work of motive is presented in Nicholas Bulstrode, one 
of George Eliot’s masterpieces. He is pious but dishonest, 
playing hide-and-seek with his own conscience ; he is devoted 
to the cause of God, but confuses the cause of God with the 
success of his own schemes. His philanthropy is unstinted, 
but always selfish and ambitious in its ultimate aims. In the 
light of George Eliot's analysis he must stand the finest rep- 
resentative of modern pharisaism, at once scrupulous, dom- 
ineering, avaricious, devout, dishonest, and proud. 

Since we have considered George Eliot worthy to be judged 
by the highest standard, we must urge that the strong person- 
ality which utters itself in her admirable exegesis is some- 
times a check upon her fine dramatic sense. Our author 
cannot resist the temptation to make her people now and then 
utter witty apothegms that are more her own than theirs. 
But the apothegms are so good that for their sake we can for- 
give the blemish on her art. 

The personality of George Eliot, which appears in her works, 
is healthy and cheerful. There are no traces of misanthropy, 
there is no over-hopefulness. She is neither optimist nor 
pessimist—to her the facts of life appear as they are. She is 
understood to live in much domestie happiness; her husband, 
Mr. George Henry Lewes, is a man of congenial talents and 
pursuits, who speaks among his friends in enthusiastic praise 
of George Eliot’s personal qualities. Mrs. Lewes does not go 
into general society, and does not suffer her literary pur- 
suits to be interrupted by visitors, but once a week she 
receives her friends. And if her speech is half so witty and 
wise as her books, it must be no small privilege to be ranked 
among her friends. 


NOTES. 


Dodd & Meadannounce for April, Play and Profit in 
My Garden, by Rev. E. P. Roe. Also, a volume of sermons 
dy Rev. John Hall, D.D., entitled, Questions of the Day. 


Perter & Coates will publish soon Lady Green-Satin 
and her Maid Rosette, translated from the French of Madame 
la Baronne E. Mortineau des Chenez; Romain Kalbris trans- 
lated from the French of Hector Malot, by Julia McNair 
Wright, illustrated with forty-eight original French cuts; 
Men of the Third Republic, being sketches of the leading men 
of the present French Government, supposed to have been 
written bya certain prominent English statesman; and The 
Sportsman's Club in the Saddle, by Harry Castleman. The lat- 
ter is a book of adventure for boys, and is the first of an in- 
tended series, to be called “‘ The Sportsman's Club Series.”’ 


All lovers of good letters are put under new obliga- 
tions to their good friends, James R. Osgood & Co., for the 
publication of an Illustrated Library Edition, in three vol- 
umes, of Lockkart’s Life of Sir Walter Scott, the one biog- 
raphy in the English language which deserves to stand next on 
the shelf to Boswell’s Life of Dr. Johnson. This edition, in 
nine volumes, was originally published by Ticknor & Fields, 
twelve years ago, on which occasion it was dedicated to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. The advantage of the form in which 
it is now presented consists in its greater cheapness and com- 
pactness. The illustrations, which are very numerous, are so 
perfectly done that it would be easy to believe them printed 











from the plates of the English edition. It gratifies one to 
know that all the lessons and all the fascinations of this won- 
derful story are now so easily within the reach of all. 

It was a happy thought of the Edinburgh publishers 
of the Waverley Novels to issue a * Pocket Edition "’ of those 
wonderful creations whose charms will be fadeless so long as 
wholesome sentiment lasts in the world. And it was another 
happy thought for the American publishers, Scribner, Arm- 
strong & Co., to import a special edition for use in the United 
States. Three volumes have already reached us— Waverley, 
Guy Mannering, and The Antiquary. It must be an uncom- 
monly small pocket which cannot carry one of these gem- 
like volumes; and no man with his pocket full of Waverley 
can be called either poor or unhappy. -The type is rather too 
fine for old or exacting eyes; but to all eyes that can bear it, 
we heartily commend the concentrated grace and felicity of 
these handy boeks. 


Robert Carter & Brothers have reprinted, apparently 
from old and worn-out plates, Dr. Merle D’ Aubigné’s well- 
known brochure on Cromwell, entitled, The Protector : A Vin- 
dication. The particular object of the undertaking is to vin- 
dicate Cromwell's religious character from the charges of 
hypocrisy and fanaticism. We remember that on reading the 
book, more than a dozen years ago, we were struck with its 
being quite unworthy, as a specimen of historical statement, 
of Dr. Merle D’Aubigné’s reputation; for it is disorderly, 
superficial, and dull. The new examination which we have just 
given to it does not materially alter our original impression, 
except, perhaps, to intensify it. The lettering upon the back 
of the work, by the way, presents a curious instance of prac- 
tical contempt of the author's solicitude about his own name. 
At the end of the preface of this very work, he pathetically 
intimates that his name is Merle D’Augbigné, and not 
D’Aubigné merely, which some people call him for short. He 
wishes that they would call him by his real name, in all its 
compound amplitude. How could his kind-hearted American 
publishers disregard so amiable a request of so venerable a 
personage—and that, too, over the fresh sod of his new-made 
grave? ‘ 

There would be a sort of impertinence in trying, by 
any words of praise, to enhance the estimation in which the 
Sermons of Dr. Chalmers are held by all who like such writings 
at all; and we content ourselves with merely announcing the 
publication, by Robert Carter & Brothers, of a cheap and com- 
plete edition of the work now referred to. It is issued in one 
volume of eleven hundred and five double-column pages, and 
might be described as a whole library of lofty Christian elo- 
quence under one cover. The same publishers have, like- 
wise, sent forth, in the same form, two other books, widely 
celebrated in religious literature—Charnock on the Attributes 
and McCheyne’s Works. 


The Missionary World is an encyclopedia of facts, 
incidents, sketches, and anecdotes relating to Christian mis- 
sions in all ages and countries, and of all denominations. The 
work was compiled in England, and is published in this coun- 
try by A. D. F. Randolph & Co. It is introduced by a recom- 
mendatory preface, bearing the names of the secretaries of 
the leading British Missionary Socicties. The plan of the work 
is very comprehensive. It begins with a description of the 
world before Christianity was preached; gives the origin of 
all the great missionary enterprises from the earliest days to 
the present, together with a great amount of miscellaneous 
information bearing upon the condition of the work in our 
own times. The arrangement of the topics is clear, and the- 
materials are made accessible by a good index. The workisa 
good treasure-house of information upon the subject to which 
it is devoted. 

The same publishers have issued the late Dr. Nor- 
man Macleod’s New Cyclopedia of lustrative Anecdote, ‘Reli- 
gious and Moral, Original and Selected. There is hardly a 
topic to which ministers and Sunday-school speakers have 
occasion to refer, that is not presented in some anecdote, 
more or less vivacious, in this copious volume. 


In High Life in New York, by Jonathan Slick, Esq., 


of Weathersfield, Connecticut, our older readers will recog- 


nize a book that made some noise (in the form of loud laugh- 
ter, principally) many years ago. It is now republished, 
with some moderately good illustrations (also old) by T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, Philadelphia. This book was one of the 
earliest specimens of American humor in which the wit rests 
principally in grotesque spelling, lunatic syntax, and vulgar 
Yankee neologisms; and if it is in any degree responsible for 
the flood of such rubbish with which we have since been in- 
undated, Jonathan Slick will go to his final judgment witha 
fearful load of sin on his aged head. We should add that the 
work forms part of “ Peterson’s Hlustrated Uniform Edition 
of Humorous American Works.” 

For a book so celebrated as Bickersteth’s epic, Yes- 
terday, To-day, and Forever,.it is only necessary to say that it 
has just been published in convenient and cheap form by 
Robert Carter & Brothers. The poem, as it seems to us, has 
been wildly overpraised, but it is none the less true that it 
has agreat charm for multitudes of people. We supposé that 
its diluted Miltonisms and rhythmical platitudes must 
trickle soothingly along the convolutions of some brains, and 
have the effect of an agreeable anodyne upon some nerves. 
We shall not pick a quarrel withthem. The poem is harm- 
less, undefiled, and separate from sinners. It is separate from 
poetry, too. But it will do nobody an ill-turn, and it may be 
taken, we should say, as an innocuous kind of chloral. 


If the coming American woman be not wise, and if 
the home of the future be not a scientifically happy one, it 
will not be for lack of books for the nurtureof both. To this 
overflowing department of literature, the house of Roberts 
Brothers sends a choice contribution in a series of essays by 
Abba Goold Woolson, entitled Woman in American Society. 
It will not diminish any reader’s expectations concerning the 
merits of this book to know that it is introduced by a letter 
from the poet Whittier, who declares that these essays are 
“the well-considered words of a clear-sighted, healthful- 
minded woman, upon subjects of general interest, but espe- 
cially relating to the opportunities, duties, and responsibili- 
ties, as well as the rights, of her sex.’’ A perusal of the book 
convinces us of the justice of the poet’s opinion. The topics 
discussed connect themselves with every period of woman’s 
life, from girlhood to mature age. Here are some of them: 
“The School-Girl,” ‘Ornamental Young Ladies,”’ ‘The Ac- 
complishments,” * Getting Married,” ‘‘ The Feminine Mania 
for Clothes,” ** Beauty as a Power,” “Our Farmer’s Wives, 
“Inyalidism as a Pursuit,” “The Physical Education of 














Girls," ‘“* The Qucen of Home." We find the essays character- 
ized by ingenuity, sound feeling, and equabie judgment. The 
author, moreover, has mastered a style of more than ordinary 
literary merit: it is pure, strong, and graceful. 

It may seem odd that decidedly the best joke-book 
of the season should be A Book of Epitaphs. Strange that the 
soil of graves should bear such a harvest of mirth! The work, 
of which we have just quoted the title, is compiled by Charles 
Northend, and published by G. W. Carleton & Co. The idea of 
such a collection is by no means new; but the author of this 
one has surpassed his predecessors in the judgment with 
which he has chosen the specimens which make up his book. 
He has not overlooked the fact that brevity is the soul of wit 
even in a record of epitaphs. We wish, however, that he had 
made researches into the authenticity of these grotesque in- 
scriptions. Some of them are so exquisite in their atrocity 
that the reader naturally suspects that they have been “ doc- 
tored"’—even asthe poor people doubtless were, for whom 
the epitaphs were required. 

The Chapel Hymn-Book with Tunes (Ivison, Blake- 
man, Taylor & Co., New York and Chicago), compiled by Ed- 
win F. Hatfield, makes little parade of promises in its preface, 
while it exhibits abundant fruits of careful and discriminat- 
ing selection in its contents. This very handy volume is an 
abridgment of the Church Hymn-Book, and contains the old 
established hymns and tunes in common use in nearly all 
Protestant churches. We are greatly pleased with the hon- 
esty of the collection. To both hymns and tunes are affixed 
the authors’ names, with date of composition so far as known. 
The classification is excellent, also, and the typographical ap- 
pearance of the work especially commendable, 

Vespers for Four Voices, by Alois F. Lejeal (William 
A. Pond & Co., No. 547 Broadway, New York),is a melodic 
musical service for the Roman Catholic Church. The com- 
poser’s harmonies are rich without being too complicated or 
difficult for choirs of average musical ability. The accom- 
paniment for organ or piano is something more than a mere 
appendage or support, and serves to embellish the vocal 
parts. 

John Wiley & Sons publish the treatise of Professor 
De Volson Wood, of the Stevens Institute of Technology, on 
The Theory of the Construction of Bridges and Roofs, illustrated 
with numerous wood-cut diagrams. The book contains the 
author's lectures on trussed bridges and roofs as given to the 
senior Class in civil engineering in the University of Michigan, 
where he was, until lately, a professor. It is better adapted 
for the training of students than for use by engineers in prac- 
tice, the calculus being freely employed, and examples se- 
lected tor discussion apparently with main reference to their 
capacity of furnishing a thorough mathematical drill. The 
strains of trusses determined by this method of analysis are 
less accurate in some cases than those obtained by Shreve, 
whose simpler formuke are praised, we hear, by competent 
practical engineers; but that is not conclusive as an argu- 
ment for omitting that complete preliminary training in 
theory, after which only can the student be safely trusted to 
judge the short-cuts of practice. Moreover, the calculus it- 
self is a short-cut, a labor-saving contrivance, in those caleu- 
lations which can be also made by the longer methods ot 
equations. Engineers might with advantage employ it more, 
not less, than they do; and certainly no text-book ought to 
avoid it. 

The fame of Adolphe Monod, the eloquent and de- 
vout French pulpit-orator, has long since made its way among 
the churches of Anferica; and there are thousands of persons 
who will be interested to know that a volume of discourses 
delivered by him on his death-bed to the beloved disciples 
who gathered on Sundays in his sick-room, has been published 
by D. Appleton & Co., under the title of The Parting Words of 
Adolphe Monod to his Friends and the Church. It is a book 
full of devout thought and tender eloquence, 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all books delivered at the Editorial Rooms of this paper 
will be promptly acknowledged in its earliest subsequent issue. Publish- 
ers will confer a favor by promptly or ae us of any omission in this 
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respect. Accompanying memoranda of prices are desirable in all cases. | 
Authors. Publishers. Price. 
J. B. Forp & Co., New York. 
Henry Ward Beecner, “ Star Papers.” (New Edition), B75 
“ Plymouth Pulpit, 1871-187: 200 


Mrs. H. W. Beecher, * Motherly Tal 8 with Y oung , House- 


eepers, ° 2 00 
Grace Greenwood, “ New Life in New Lands,” ° - 20 
HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 

Caleb Cushing, The Treaty of Washington, F - 200 
Frederick W. Robinson, “ Little Kate Kirby,” ‘“ ° 5 
Lord Lytton, ‘The Coming Race,” ‘ : . iO 
ELLIOT, BLAKESLEE & NOYES, Boston. - 7” 

Israel P. Warren, D.D., “ Jerusalem, Ancient and Modern, - 12 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston. 
per of the Stars.’ 
W. CARLETON, New York. 
vorthend ( omy “A Book of Epitaphs. 
RoBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, New York. 
Joanna H. Mathews, “ * Kitty’ s Visit to Grandmamma.’ 
A. L. O. E., * The City of Nocross.”’ 
Thomas Guihrie, D.D.,“ Man and the Gospel,” ° » 23 
MES R. Oscoop & Co., Boston. 
“The Widow Lerouge, : . . ) 
“ The Mystery of Orcival,” - ° ° 7 
APPL ETON & Co., New York. 
‘Natural Philosophy.” (J. D. Everett, 
translator.) Parts I. and I 
“ The T'yndal Banquet.” 
R. WELLS, New York. P 
sirfCharles Bell, ™ iuahouay of Expression,” ° - 159 
NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCTETY, New Y eit. 
Rev. Dawson Burns, “ The Bases of the Temperance Reform.” 
D. HOWLAND HAMILTON, Lewiston, Me. 
D. Howland Hamilton, ** Common Sense Theology.” 
ORANGE Jupp & Co., New York. 
Edward Eggleston, “ The Mystery of Metropolisville,” . - 1% 
A. 8. Rapes & Co., New York. 
FE. G. Folsom, A.M., * Logical Book- keeping. sad 
Prof. A. L. Barber, “ T he Critical Speller,”’ . FS ; . 20 
A. WILLIAMS & Co., Boston. 
“An Autobiography.” 
CLAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFELFINGER, ey ane. 


Prof. A. Winchell, 


Charles N 
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Emile Gaboriau, 


D. 
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Elsie Leigh Wittlescy, eK a he Hemlock Swam 150 

Mary D. Nauman, * Clyde Werdicigh’ 8 "Promise, 1&9 

Harriet B. McKeever, * Twice Crow 1%) 

J. L. Dudley, “ Tides and Tendencies,” . oa 

Edmund About, * Rouge et Noir,” . -, 1 

The Rev. James De Pui, “ The Pro hecies of the Apoe alypse, "1 

Margaret Hosmer, * Lilly’s Hard Words,’ 75 
WILLIAM WHITE & Co., Boston. 

” en of Mrs. J. H. Conant." : » te 

SHEPARD & GILL, Boston. es 

Jeanette Haderman, “ vAgainst the World.” ° 1 


We have also received current numbers of the es sania 
tions: 
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theca Sacra The A nm Journal of Science "a ia 
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~~ LIFE INSURANCE. 


TOO LATE! TOO LATE! 
WILD night, the storm raging 
furiously through the streets, the 

rain driving against the window-panes, 
and in the room up there a dying man on | 
his bed of death. Around the flickering | 
fire, some people, young and old, hud-| 
dled; and by the bed-side a sad-faced | 
woman, holding the hands of him whose | 
soul is about to depart. 








The Jow-turned | 
lamp on the chimney sheds a dim light | 
around, that, just at the edge of its 
shadow, touches his sunken features aad | 
sharp cheek-bones, and makes the face 
look more woeful. The glazing eyes 
get a dull glitter from the lamp-light, 
and, in their shriveled sockets, seem at 
once to menace and implore. The droop- | 
ing jaw half discloses the furry tongue 
lying inside the lips, and the chest barely 
moves, with a fluttering rise and fall 
that betokens approaching dissolution. 
On a little stand beside the bed, vials of | 
medicine, a glass of water, and a half- 
squeezed orange. Not a sound is heard | 


but the slow and labored breathing of | 


the patient and the beating rain outside, | 
A dead silence, unbroken even by un- 
easy movements of the children, broods 
around, for all feel that beside the man 
on the bed, and between him and his 
wife, an awful Presence stands, waiting 
for its victim. The shadow of its black 
wing has fallen upon the watchers, and 

they forget even to weep in that moment 

of despair. To some of them the realiza- 

tion of death has come for the first time. 

For the first time they see it face to face, 

and not as a vague uncertainty afar off 
—a something that may come to others, 

but will not molest them. 

But, hark! the man moves; a husky 
whisper escapes his lips. His wife bends 
down to catch the words. He says: 
“Too late! too late!"’ “Too late for 
what, man? What remorseful reflection 
comes to disturb your last moment?” 
The straining ear of the wife catches the 
answer to her thought —* In-su-rance | 
Forgive .. Poor girl . 
God protect . . .’—and he is gone, 
Gone to his last account—to answer, not | 
only for his sins of commission, but those | 
of omission! Gone to explain why, trust- | 
ing in his health and strength, and his | 
prospects of long life, he had neglected | 
to provide for the future support of his 
wife and children! Gone tomake excuse 
for leaving them paupers, dependent on 
the charity of friends for even the money | 
to bury him decently. And only two 
months before, the canvasser of the 
United States Life Insurance Company 
had implored him to insure his life, vd 
only for one thousand dollars, and he had | 
promised to attend to it soon, saying that | 
there was plenty of time. But it happened | 
to him as it does to most others, that death 
came unbidden, at the most unexpected | 
moment, and struck him down, and kept | 
him on his bed until he let go his hold on 
life. Ah! how many like him have had} 
to say, and will have to say: ‘“*Too late! 
Too late!” 








HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 





To HovusEKEEPERS and heads of fami- 
lies we commend the immediate purchase and 
use of the famous Halford sicestershire 
Table Sauce. It needs but a trial to assure 
them how much more palatable Soups, Fish 
and Meats are made by a dessert-spoonful of 
the Halford. 

THE justly celebrated and valuable 
Buchan’s Carbolic Soaps are now known to be 
indispensable to the thousands who have 
found, by trial and use, the great value of 
these excellent soaps. Sold by all druggists. 
Different varieties of these soaps for laundry, 
toilet, dental, shaving, medicinal and disin- 
fecting purposes, 

Any YounG MAN can make from $5 to 
| oe per day taking orders for the Flowing 

pring Poultry Fountain. See advertisement 
April 9th. Send for a sample and circular, 
with discounts. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Address Iron Clad Can Co., 51 Dey | 
St., New York. 





EuREKA MACHINE Twist is reliable in 
every respect, length, strength and quality 
es Call for it at nearest thread 








CHILDREN’S CARRIAGES. 





REVERSIBLE-Bopy Children’s Carriages 
made only by the New Haven Folding Chair 

.. New Haven, Ct. By their use the child can 
be kept in sight of attendant and away from 
sun or wind. Ask your storekeeper to send 
for Catalogue. Order for Spring now! 








SEWING MACHINES. 


For THE V1ENNA Exposrirron.—The 
Wilson Sewing-Machine Company's magnifi- 
cent machines and machine-work on exhibi- 
tion to-day and to-night. To excel in improve- 
ment and in work produced by their machine, 
has ever been the motto of the Wilson Sew- 
ing-Machine Company. Their career, from 
the opening of their first office and works in 
the city, — ago, to the present time, has 
been, in the fullest sense of the term, “a suc- 
cess,”” and the development of their plans and 
the growth of their business without a parallel 
in the history of Sewing-Machines. This is the 
direct result of the herculean efforts put forth 
pf the managers for the advancement of their 
object, until it has reached the height of per- 
fection in —— of mechanism, and is rendered 
useful in all hands by the wonderful simplicity 
of its construction and its adaptibilit 
range and variety of work attemptec 
success by no other machine. 

In the few years just past, the sepettiien 
brought to bear against the ** New Wilson Un- 
derfeed Machine’’ has been very hard, and in 
many instances the combined efforts of all the 
older machines have been brought against it, 
but without effect, and without exception, as 
the scores, and we may say hundreds, of Pre- 
| miums, Diplomas and Medals, received at the 

different fairs and trials all over the land, fully 





toa 
with 


| demonstrate. 


But this isnot enough. Having proved their 
ability and power to Americans to overcome 
| all competitors, they proceed with the same in- 
| domitable spirit which has characterized their 

every step and made them successful here, to 
| the tried fields of the Old World, there, as 
| here, to justify their claims over all others to 
the front rank among the mechanical produc- 


| tions of the globe. 


The preparations for their introduction at 
the World's Great Exhibition at Vienna have 
been such as will do credit to the nation in 
whose name they are sent, to the Company 
which has produced them, and whose name 
they commemorate, as well as the instructive 
workmen who have contributed their com- 
mendable skill to the result. 

The samples of work embrace everything 
which tend to show the power of their ma- 
| chine and its adaptation to all uses—harness 
|and saddle work, ladies’ fine embroidering, 
| braiding, cording, tucking, quilting, fellin 
| and innumerable other kinds and varieties o 
work for which their machines are so admir- 
ably adapted. 

e machines and their work are on exhibi- 
tion to-day, and till 10 o’clock this P.M., at the 
Company’s elegant place on Superior Street, 
corner of Bond, where all are invited to view 
and inspect them. On Saturday they will be 
started on their way across the seas, for com- 
petition in the world’s arena, and the result 
cannot be otherwise there than here—the ver- 
dict unanimous in favor of the Wilson.— 
Cleveland Daily Herald. 


THE BeckwitH FAMILY SEWING MA- 

CHINE, $20, is a wonder in simplicity and work- 
manship. See the advertisement on the first 
yage of the Christian Union. Titus Merritt, 
20 Elm Place (near Fulton St.), N. Y., General 
Agent for Long Island, N.Y., and the State of 
Michigan. Address P.O. Box 2,137 New York 
City. 

Mrs. ADELIA DIONNE, dressmaker, of 
Troy, N. Y., paid an installment of twenty 
dollars on a sewing-machine of inferior make, 
but finding it unsuited to her business she for- 
feited the money and purchased a Grover & 
Baker Lock-Stitch Machine. She is now per- 

ectly satisfied, and advises all dressmakers to 
buy the Grover & Baker. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


IVINITY SCHOOL OF HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY.—This School is open to per- 
sons of all denominations. Pecuniary aid is afford- 
ed to those who are needy and deserving. The 
next academic year will begin September 26th. 
Further information will be given on application 
to prof. OLIVER STEARNS, D.D., or Prof. E. J. 
YOUNG, Cambridge, Mass. 











OARDING SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
LA VILLA_ NEAR LAUSANNE, Switzerland, 
on the borders of Lake Geneva. Healthy location 
and mild climate. Instruction in English, French, 
and German branches. 
Terms moderate. 
For references and prospectus apply to 
FREDERICK LOESER & CO., 
289 and 291 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


4 i 4 AD u - 
ORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN. 
A! STITUTE.—To prepare for College, for busi- 
ness, or for life. Five graduating Courses for La- 
dies or Gentlemen. Spring term of thirteen weeks 
begins March 20th. $65 pays board furnished room, 
fuel, washing, with common English branches. 
§@~ 15 per cent. discount to children of Clergymen. 
Address JOS. E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 


] IGHLAND MILITARY ACADEMY, 
4 Worcester, Mass., fits Boys and-Men for Com- 
mon and Scientific Pursuits. Its superior merits 
stated in Cirular. C. B. METCALF, Sup't. 
CHOOLS, SEMINARIES AND COLLEGES sup- 
i) plied with experienced and competent Music 
Teachers in all departments, upon application to the 
NEW ENGLAND MUSICAL BUREAU, Boston, Mass. 
E. TOURJEE, Manager. No charge to employers. 




















G ORRENTO WOOD CARVING IS A 
‘ very delicate and interesting art, and has only 
to be known to become a rage.— Boston Post. 


By acquiring this fascinating art, any lady or 
gentleman may produce a great variety of useful 
and ornamental articles: Picture-frames, Brackets, 
Wall-pockets, Fancy Boxes, Trimmings of all kinds, 
Monograms, Silhouttes, ete. 

Send stamp for Circular containing full and clear 
instructions, price-list of tools, patterns, &c. 


SORRENTO WOOD CARVING CO., 
5 Temple Place, Boston. 


U. 8. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
OSWEGO, N. Y., March 20, 1873. 

SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this 
office until 11 o'clock, A.m., Tuesday, April 29th, 
1873, for materials and labor for continuing the con- 
struction of the new breakwater at Oswego, N. Y 

Specifications can be obtained on application. 

OHN M. W TLSON, 

Major of Engineers, U. 8. Army. 


U 8. ENGINEER OFFICE, 
OsweeGo, N. Y., March 20, 1873. 
SEALED PROPOSALS will be received at this 
office until 11 o'clock, A.M., esday, April 29th, 
1873, for continuing the construction of the pier at 
Pultneyville, N. Y. 
8 cations can be optained on application. 


Major of Engineers, U. S. Army, 


_ THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


| net ceed FOR INDIAN GOODs. 





DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
March 2%, 1873. 

SEALED PROPOSALS, indorsed “ Proposals for 
Indian Goods,” will be received at Nos. 40 and 42 
Leonard Street, New York, until 12 o'clock M. on 
Tuesday, the 22d day of April, 1873, which place will 
be open for business on and after the 8th day of 
April, 1873, for furnishing, in the quantities therein 
given, any or all of the articles named in the fol- 
lowing list: 


300 pairs 4-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 72x% inches, and weigh twelve 


pounds. 
2,005 pairs 3-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 0x72 inches, and weigh cight 


ounds. 
1,005 palrs 2% point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 54xtj inches, and weigh six 


— 

525 pairs 2-point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five and 
one-quarter pounds. 

200 pairs 1% point white Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 36x50 inches, and weigh four and 
one-quarter pounds. 

300 pairs 4-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 72x inches, and weigh twelve 
,ounds. 

1,200 pairs 3-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 60x72 inches, and weigh cight 


pounds, 
1,800 palrs 2% point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 54x66 inches, and weigh six 

a (Sg year 
650 pairs 2-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five and 

one-quarter pounds. 

700 pairs 4-point indigo blue Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure 72x inches, and weigh twelve 


ounds. 

2,600 pales 8-point indigo blue Mackinac Blankets, 
to measure x72 inches, and weigh eight 
—— 

2,325 pairs 2-point indigo blue Mackinac Blan- 
kets, to measure 04x66 inches, and weigh 


six pounds, 

1,000 pairs 2-point indigo blue Mackinac Blankets 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five an 
one-quarter pounds. 

400 pairs 4-point green Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 72x% inches, and weigh twelve 
= 

700 pairs 3-point green Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 60x72 inches, and weigh eight 


pounds. 
700 pairs 2-point green Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 54x66 inches, and weigh six 


ounds. 

40 pairs 2-point green Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five and 
one-quarter pounds. 

400 yards Fancy List Blue Cloth. 

15,460 yards Saved List Blue Cloth. 
5 yards Saved List Scarlet Cloth. 
200 yards Gray List Blue Cloth. 
3,982 Woolen Shawls. 
100 64 Woolen Shawls. 
400 Heavy Double Shawls. 
4,924 pounds Linen Thread, standard make, Nos. 
30, 35, and 40, two-thirds dark blue, one- 
third whitey-brown. 
705 dozens Spools Cotton, standard make, 200 
yards, 5-cord and 6-cord. 
yards Calico, standard prints. 
yards Indigo Blue Drilling. 
yards good Bed Ticking. 
yards Brown Sheeting, 4-4 standard 
yards standard Duck, 8 ounce. 
yards Plaid Linsey. 
yards Blue Flannel, twilled. 
yards Red Flannel, twilled. 
yards Kentucky Jeans. 
yards Satinet. 
yaras Colored ping 
yards Bleached Sheeti 
3,600 yards Blue Denims. 
9,000 yards Hickory Shirting. 

348 dozen Cotton Handkerchiefs. 

652 dozen Men’s Wool Socks. 

623 dozen Women’s Wool Hose. 

433 dozen Children’s Wool Hose. 

44 dozen Woolen Scarfs. 

17,197 Red Flannel Shirts. 
3,400 Gray Flannel Shirts. 
7,665 Hickory Shirts. 

1,100 Calico Shirts. 

450 Women’s Wool Hoods 

10 Misses’ Wool Hoods. 

140 Bed Coverlets. 

3,300 pounds Yarn, assorted colors. 
1,064 pounds Gilling Twine, 2 and 3-cord, equal 
quantities, Nos. 30, 3, and 40. 
904 pounds Cotton Maitre, for Seines. 
500 pounds Indigo. 
£28 dozen best Cast-steel Axes, 3 to 4% pounds. 
481 dozen. best Cast-steel Hunter's Axes, han- 


Hlec 











(for dress lining). 
ng (for shrouds). 





ated, - 

509 dozen Ax Handles, 36-inch, No. 1. 

647 dozen tinned-iron Preserving Kettles, 314 to 
10 quarts. 

434 dozen short-handle Fry Pans, Nos. 1, 2, and 
3, in equal quantities. 

292 dozen Tin Pans, pressed, 2, 4, and 6 quarts. 

50 dozen Tin Plates. 

82) dozen Tin Cups, pints. 

200 dozen Tin Cups, quarts. 

35 dozen Tin Pails, no covers, 8, 10, and 12 quarts. 

40 dozen Tin Pails, with covers, 8, 10, and 12 


quarts. 
25 dozen Tin Dippers, long handles. 
130 dozen Tin Coffee Pots, 2 quarts. 
8) dozen Tin Coffee Pots, 4 quarts. 
613 dozen tinned-iron Table Spoons. 
120 dozen tinned-iron Tea Spoons. 
508 dozen Butcher Knives, 6-inch. 
110 dozen Hunting Knives, 6-inch. 
120 dozen Skinning Knives, 6-inch. 
230 dozen Knives and Forks, good qualtry. 
8 dozen Pocket Knives. 
113 dozen Taper Saw Files, 44-inch. 
7 dozen Mill-saw Files. 
352 dozen Planters’ Hoes, No. 2, best cast-steel. 
120 dozen Hoe Handles. 
40 dozen Hatchets. 
13 dozen Hand-saws. 
691 dozen Fish Hooks, assorted sizes. 
205 dozen Fish Lines, assorted sizes. 
355 dozen Sewing Awls. 
299 dozen Sewing-aw! Handles. 
112 dozen Cast-steel Shears, 7 and 8 inches. 
441 dozen Coarse Combs. 
1% dozen Fine-tooth Combs. 
55 dozen Open Thimbles. 
% dozen Zine Mirrors. 
173,000 Needles, assorted sizes. 
87,000 Needles, Glovers’. 
5 eaver Traps, Newhouse, No. 4. 
50 Mink Traps, Newhouse. 
3,385 Camp Kettles, in nests of three. 
5,450 bunches Beads, assorted colors. 
600 Powhattan Pipes. 
600 Reed Stems. 
3,142 Sack Coats, assorted sizes, for men. 
4,652 Pants, assorted sizes, for men. 
930 Vests, assorted sizes, for men. 
374 Loose Sack Overcoats, large size. 
250 Suits (jacket and pants), for boys five to ten 
years of age. 
120 Vesta, for boys five to ton yoors of age. 
6,310 Men's Wool Hats, assorted sizes and colors. 
75 Boys’ Wool Hats, assorted sizes and colors. 
300 Heavy Cassimere Caps. 
1,568 pairs Men’s Shoes, good quality, assorted 


— 


7M pairs Women’s Shoes, good quality, assorted 
sizea, 
200 pairs Boys’ Shoes, good quality, Nos. 5 and 6. 
a Misses’ Shoes, good quality, assorted 
sizes. 
3% pairs Children’s Shoes, good quality, assort- 
ed sizes. 
9,600 pounds Tobacco, Plug. 
500 pounds Smoking Tobacco. 
All the above goods must be delivered in New 
York, Philadelphia, or Boston, by the first day of 





June next. 


 . 


_ POSALS 








FOR INDIAN GOODS, 





Also the following BLANKETS, which will be 
required to be delivered by the first day of Auguas 
next: 

1,400 pairs 3-point white Mackinac Blankets, te 
—— x72 inches, and weigh eight 
pounds. 

1,000 pairs 2%-point wkite Mackinac Blankets, te 


measure 54x} inches, and weigh si« 
—. 
75 pairs 2-point white Mackinac Blanketa, te 


measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five and 
one-quarter pounds. 

1,850 pairs 3-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, te 
measure x72 inches, and weigh eight 


penn. 

1,200 pairs 2\-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, to 
measure 4x66 inches, and weigh six 
pounse. 

400 pairs 2-point scarlet Mackinac Blankets, te 
measure 42x46 inches, and weigh tive and 
one-quarter pounds. 

2,450 pairs 3-point indigo blue Mackinac Blanke 
to measure (0x72 2nches, and weigh eight 


ounds. 
2,000 palra 2% point indigo blue Mackinac Blanketa, 
to measure 54x06 inches, and weigh six 
m eae ene 
350 pairs 2-point indigo blue Mackinac Blanke' 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five an 
one-quarter pounds. 

100 pairs 2-point green Mackinac Blanketa, to 
measure 54x66 inches, and weigh six 
a. 

200 pairs 2-point een Mackinac Blanketa, to 
to measure 42x46 inches, and weigh five and 
one-quarter pounds. 

The bids will be opened in the presence of the 
Board of Indian C mmissioners and a Committee 
to be designated by the Secretary of the Interior, 
as soon asthe time for receiving the same 
have expired, and the contracts will be awarded as 
soon thereafter as practicable. 

Parties bidding are required to furnish samples 
of the articles bid for. All the samples of each 
bidder shall be designated by a private mark at- 
soenes to cack, samspls, corresponding with marks 
on the proposals. 

The prices must be given without any modifica. 
tion or proposed modification whatever. 

The right will be reserved to require a greater or 
less quantity (not exceeding 25 per cent. in either 
ease) of any of the articles than that specified in 
the above schedules at the prices proposed. 

The right will be reserved to reject any or all pro- 

osals, if such a course should be deemed for the 
nterests of the Government. 

All articles furnished under contract will be re- 
quired to be delivered, packed and marked for ship- 
ment, without extra charge for cases or 
when in original packages, according to directions 
which will be given, at a warehouse to be designat- 
ed in the respective cities where the goods are re- 
ceived, and will be subject to inspection by the 
Board of Indian Commissioners appointed by the 
President; and such goods or articles as may in 

ct fail to conform to the samples will be 
rejected, and in that case the contractor will be 
bound to furnish others of the required kind or 
quality within five Gores or if that be not done, they 
will be purchased at his expense. . 

No bids will be considered from persons who 
have failed to comply with the requirements of a 
former contract. 

No contract, or part thereof, will be permitted to 
be assigned or filled by other parties without the 
written consent of the Secretary of the Interior. 

Payment will be made for the goods purchased 
on the presentation of the invoices thereof at this 
office, after they shall have been properly ap oroved. 

No proposal will be considered that does not 
strictly comply with the following form : 

“1 (or we) propose to furnish the Indian Depart- 
ment, according to the terms of the advertisement 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated March 
20, 1873, the following articles at the prices therete 
affixed. (Here insert the list of articles proposed 
to be furnished.) Said articles are to be delivered 
in (here insert the proposed place of delivery) by 
the (insert date). And if this proposal be ac- 
cepted I (or we) will, within ten days after being 
notified, execute a contract accordingly, and give 
security to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 
the faithful performance of the same.” 

Each proposal must be accompanied by a 
ty in the following form, to be signed by two re- 
sponsible persons, whose sufficiency must be certi- 
fied by a United States Judge or District Attorney: 

“We hereby jointly and severally guarantee that 
the above bidder (or bidders), if a contract shall be 
awarded to him (or them) according to his (or their) 
bid or proposal, will execute a contract accordingly. 
and give the requisite security for the faithful 
performance of the same, as prescribed in the ad- 
vertisement for Proposals for Indian Goods, dated 
March 20, 1873; and in the event of his (or their) 
failure to Goso we hereby agree and bind ourselves, 
our heirs, executors, and administrators, to forfeit 
and pay to the United States, as damages, a sum 
not less than fifteen per cent. on the amount of said 
bid or proposal.” 

Bonds will be required in the amount of the bid 
for the faithful performance of the contract, with 
two or more sureties, whose sufficiency must be 
certified to by a United States Judge or District 


Attorney. 
H. R. CLUM, 
Acting Commissioner. 


T \EPOT OF ARMY CLOTHING 
AND EQUIPAGE, Philadelphia, Pa., 


April 2d, 1873. 
Sealed Proposals, in duplicate, with a copy of this 
be ivedat 
29, 1873, for 


advertisement attached fo each, will rece 
this office until noon, Thursday, May 

furnishing the United States Quartermaster’s De- 
partment with the following numed articles, viz:— 

f Iron Bunks. 

10,000 Axe Helves. 

10,000 Musquito Bars, single. 

3,000 Drum Heads, batter. 
2,000 do, Oo. snare. 
1,000 Wall Tents, without flies, poles or pins. 
3,500 Common Tents. 
2,000 sets Common Tent Poles. 
720 storm Flag Halliards. 

Also, for the manufacture of 4,700 wall tent flies 
from cotton duck now on hand at the Jefferson- 
ville, Ind., depot. 

All articles will be subjected to a rigid inspection, 
and none will be received which do not comply in 
all respects with the specifications of the contract. 

Standard samples of Tents and Iron Bunks may 

seen at the Philadelphia, Jeffersonville, Ind., 
and San Francisco depots. 

Preference will be given to articles of domestic 
production and manufacture, conditions of price 
and quality being equal, and such preference will 
be given to articles of American production and 
manufacture produced on the Pacific coast, to the 
extent of the consumption required by the public 
service there. 

Deliveries of articles purchased on the Pacific 
coast to be made at San Francisco, California, those 
purchased in the Mississippi Valley at Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana, and those purchased on the Atlantic 
coast at Philadelphia, Pa. 

The usual guaranty will be required of bidders 
and the right to reject any or all bids, or parts o 
bids, is reserved. 

For further information apply at this office. 

Envelopes containing proposals to be endorsed 
“ Proposals for Camp and Garrison Equipage’ and 
addressed to the undersigned, 

L. C. EASTON, 
Assistant Quartermaster-General, U.S. A., 
In charge of Depot. 


uaran- 


EEDLES.—We will send one dozen 
y | best quality Sewing Machine Needles for any 
machine, post-paid, on receipt of (C cents. Refer 
to Publishers his paper. Address 

BU Pr 


RT & PA ON, 23 Dey St., New York. 
RS. C. C. THOMSON continues to 
4 purchase upon her usual terms. Send for 
Circular of References. If samples are wanted 
close 25¢, Mrs, C.C. THOMSON, 306 Fifth Ay 


+ 





in- 
e., N.Y. 
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Terms to Mail Subscribers. 


cription price, $3.00 per annum, including the 
pRubgere< neliverabie none deblication office, concerning 
which ———— may be found on page 318. New York City and 
Canada subscribers must send 20 cents in addition for U.S. postage. 
Money Bm be sent by Draft or Postal Money order. Currency 
sent by mail is at the risk of thesender. Postage to all parts of the 
country only twenty cents a year, or five cents a quarter, payable 
yo in advance at the office where the | paper is delivered. 


lymouth Pulpit is the weekly publication of Henry 

Beecher’s sermons in pamphl et form, suitable for binding. 

Year price $3. The CHRISTIAN UNION (#8) and PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
be sent together for $5, including the Picture-Premiums. 


Departments of the Paper. 


The Editorial Department hereby informs contributors that 
unaccepted articles will be returned, {f, at the time they are sent, this 
is requested, and sufficient postage stamps are enclosed. Manu- 
scripts not so accompanied will not be preserved, and subsequent 
r vests for their return cannot be — ied with 

he rtment contains nothing but matters 
relating to the business of the paper itself and its relations to Sub- 
scribers and Agents. 

The Business Department contains advertisements set in 
* readi maine type ’’ to make them more attractive. 

The wortting | Cotemne contain advertisements more or 
less disp — ng to the taste of the advertiser, within due 
Hate: SS ae, all patent medicines. surgical apemances, 

blind ” advertisements, and. so far as careful scrutiny will effect 
itn all objectionable matter of every kind. 


We want a SPECIAL AGENT in every town, to whom we are will- 

ing to pay a liberal compensation. Send to the he Publishers for TERMS, &c. 
"OFFICES : New Y ork, ! 27 Park Place; Boston, 11 Bromfield 
Street ; Chicago, 114 Monroe Street ; San Francisco, 339 Kearny Street. 


Norrce.—Subscribers for the CHRISTIAN UNION are re- 
y no money to an Agent on account of a subscri 
ge until i the. Agent delivers our Picture-Premium and a certifica’ 
the fac-simile signature of the Publishers, guaranteeing one 
year’s service of the paper. 








~ Henry Warp | Brecuer, Editor. 





Too late for other than the briefest notice this 
week comes the startling intelligence of the treach- 
erous murder, by Modoc Indians, of Gen. Edward 
R. 8. Canby and the Rev. Dr. Thomas. The facts 
are briefly set forth in another column (see p. 317), 
and need not be repeated here. It is a sad affair, 
not only on account of the valuable lives so treach- 
erously and savagely sacrificed, but because thou- 
sands of well-meaning people, without careful ex- 
amination and reflection, will attribute the massa- 
cre to the President’s Peace policy, and join in the 
general hue-and-cry for vengeance that already 
salutes us from the frontier. The Peace policy, as 
it is called, has been pursued in the face of deep- 
rooted prejudices, and against many other obsta- 
cles equally hard to overcome. It was a nev policy, 
requiring patience, discretion, and tact of the high- 
est order, and there is no doubt that serious mis- 
takes have been made. We believe, however, that 
that policy is right in spirit and purpose, and that, 
in spite of all the blunders attending its execution, 
it is a thousandfold better than the policy of ven- 
geance and extermination, for which so many are 
ever zealously clamoring. Even the Modocs, who 
are among the most savage of their whole race, 
have their grievances in the non-fulfillment of 
treaties and a reckless disregard of their rights by 
white men. They are not wholly in the wrong, 
and we honor the President and the Peace Com- 
missioners for their efforts to effect a peaceful ar- 
rangement for their removal to a reservation. The 
massacre is not, properly speaking, the fruit of the 
Peace policy, but might have happened all the 
same if the conference with Captain Jack 
had been simply one of parties in hostile ar- 
ray, acting under a flag of truce. Such massa- 
cres were heard of long before the President 
entered upon his Peace policy, and while our rela- 
tions with the Indians were in entire charge of the 
mnilitary. Let us not in this matter be driven by 
passionate haste to unjust conclusions, but weigh 
all the circumstances with judicial impartiality. 
The death of General Canby will put the whole 
nation into mourning. He was one of the wisest 
and best of all our army Generals, and had ren- 
dered his country noble service on many a field. 
Of the Rev. Dr. Thomas we are not able to speak 
of our own knowledge, but we have no reason to 
doubt that he was a wise and good man, actuated 
by the highest motives of humanity, and seeking 
the welfare of both the Indians and the white 
people. 








-o 

The Christian Leader, in a recent issue, said in- 
cidentally that the Christian Union had lately 
spoken of the dogma of eternal punishment as an 
“essential doctrine.” It now appeals to us to 





confirm or deny its statement as to our po- 
sition. The Christian Union holds now, as 
it has always held, that Christianity, whether 


viewed as a life or as a system of truth, has rocm 
enough for a thousand differences of opinion on 
special points. A few, a very few, practical be- 
liefs may justly be called fundamental. The dog- 








ma of the eternity of punishment is not, in and 
of itself, a fundamental or essential doctrine, 
and has not been held as such by the great 
majority of those who believe it to be a truth 
solemnly taught in sacred Scripture. The denial 
of it may be accompanied with other circum- 
stances, which will make it inexpedient to license 
or ordain a candidate who denies it. But the 
duration of penalty is not logically fundamental 
or essential to Christianity. All that the Chris- 
tian Union teaches is, that a belief in the doc- 
trine of the eternity of punishment is not need- 
ful to repentance of sin, to reformation of life 
and heart, to saving faith in Christ, to the love of 
holiness, to an unselfish consecration to a life of 
benevolence, and to a purifying hope of immor- 
tality. We shall soon begin the publication of 
a series of articles, by Dr. Edward Beecher, upon 
the History of the Opinions and Beliefs in respect 
to the doctrine of Eternal Punishment. At a 
time when this dogma, both at home and abroad, 
is coming into earnest discussion, these elaborate 
and scholarly articles will meet a universal want ; 
and it will be well for all who are interested to 
secure them from the first number, as it may be 
difficult to supply back numbers. 
—_ eae 

Business men have been feeling rather ‘‘ blue” 
of late, under serious apprehensions of a general 
strike among laborers ; but the failure of the gas- 
men’s strike in this city has had a re-assuring 
effect, and it is now hoped that the danger, from 
this source, of a general paralysis of mechanical 
business is for the present averted. The striking 
gasmen evinced a purpose to carry their point by 
violence, but were effectually restrained by the 
police. Laborers should understand that they 
cannot resort to violence to enforce their demands 
without forfeiting all hold upon the public sympa- 
thy ; and capitalists should remember that justice 
to those whom they employ is a duty which, in 
the long run, is enforced by a regard for their own 
interest and the public welfare. 





° THE CRY OF THE CHILDREN. 


NE of the good deeds of the last Congress was 
the passage of a Bill looking to the more ef- 
ficient suppression of immoral and obscene litera- 
ture and appliances, wherever the United States 
holds jurisdiction, and to the entire preclusion of 
such matter from the mails. Mr. Clinton L. Mer- 
riam, of New York, in engineering the measure, 
stated the facts upon which he had based his ac- 
tion. They are of so dangerous a character that the 
moralist cannot ignore them nor hesitate as to the 
conclusion to which they lead. 

It is ascertained that more than six thousand 
persons are daily employed in the business of dis- 
semminating books, pictures, and implements of an 
obscene nature. Hardly a school in the land has 
wholly escaped their contagion. Mr. Comstock, 
acting for the Young Men’s Christian Association, 
has seized in New York more than fifteen thou- 
sand letters of orders to dealers and publishers of 
these wares, written by students of both sexes. 
Organized circulating libraries exist in schools, the 
librarian being paid by the bookseller, where, for 
ten cents, students may obtain any one of one 
hundred and forty-four obscene volumes published 
in this city. One arrested dealer had on his books 
twenty separate orders from the librarian of a 
well-known school in the West. Names of scholars 
are secured from catalogues and by other simple 
means. City children going to and from school 
often have a coarse book or picture slipped into 
their hands, with injunctions to secrecy. Before 
parents suspect danger, irremediable ruin may. be 
wrought. 

Wherever this literature is sent, there go with it 
the means and incitement to nameless vices. Mind 
and body are so insidiously undermined that the 
victim seldom knows to what swift end he is tend- 
ing. Prisons and mad-houses testify not less to 
his debasement than to his ignorance. There is 
searcely a convicted criminal among whose effects 
is not found some article of this forbidden traffic. 
There is scarcely one who does not accuse it as his 
first tempter. Medical experts testify to the fright- 
ful per-centage of idiocy, insanity, and sottishness 
due to the vice which the trade in obscenity teaches 
and fosters. And by its evil services do bagnios 
thrive. 

This standing menace to our social order has 
never been so threatening as now: first, because 
the cheapness of manufacture multiplies indecent 
publications and appliances ; secondly, because the 
cheapness of transit scatters them broadcast. 
That law is wise, therefore, which seeks to hinder, 





with new penalties, both production and trans- 
mission. But the carefulest legislation still leaves 
the root of the matter undisturbed. The real 
remedy is not mechanical, but vital. So long as 
this base business pays, so long will men be found 
to undertake it. Repressed in one place and in 
one form, cunning wits will find it room and op- 
portunity under new disguises. With our system 
of public schools, the gregariousness of our board- 
ing-houses and hotels, the ignorant immorality of 
our servants, and the stout democracy of children 
as to their associates, we cannot sequestrate the 
little ones from this contamination. 

But we can save. It is because we lie to chil- 
dren, and confound their innocent speculation and 
curiosity as to simple, normal, and beautiful pro- 
cesses of nature, that these processes acquire a 
morbid interest for them. The child is a shrewd 
observer. By our silly inventions he is not long 
deceived. From hint and innuendo, low jest and 
dire experiment, he gleans a guilty half-knowledge. 
As we hid from him our experience, he hides from 
us his discoveries. But he pursues them. Evil 
books and evil tools lie ready to his hand. His 
stolen waters are sweet. How shall he know that 
they are poison ? 

When God had made man in his image, he pro- 
nounced the whole work of his hands good. But 
we, wiser than God, call one organ good, and an- 
other organ evil; one function fit, and another 
function shameful. We teach, perhaps, the sys- 
tem of respiration, of circulation, the need of 
cleanliness and exercise and air. But of the sys- 
tem of generation, ignorance whereof is abuse, and 
abuse whereof is wreck; bodily and spiritual, we say 
no word. Christian mothers let their girls grow 
up and marry, ignorant of the fundamental law 
of sex, but not innocent of its violations. Chris- 
tian fathers let their boys die of secret sins, or live 
to wrong a new generation. 

That ignorance is innocence is the most amazing 
as it is the most baleful superstition of the time. 
But there is not even a question of ignorance in 
this matter. The only choice is between a frec 
physiological instruction, and a stolen sensual ex- 
perience. But for the mystery which hides it, the 
relation of the sexes would have no more perma- 
nent interest to the child’s mind than any other 
fact in nature. We have all been reading Agassiz’s 
lectures on ‘‘ The Egg as the Beginning of Life.” and 
not one of us has found anything therein which 
could bring a blush to the cheek even of Mr. Pod- 
snap’s ‘‘ Young Person.” If our false modesty escape 
unharmed, what delight would not the pure minds 
of children take in the wonderful transformations ? 
Taught by modest, motherly lips the mystery of 
maternity, with what new reverence would not 
the boy regard his mother for her motherhood 
that is, and all other women for their motherhood 
that may be. Knowing the significance of her 
structure and her obligation to an unborn genera- 
tion, with what religiousness would the girl main- 
tain her purity! With what healthful body and 
lofty mind would she accept marriage, conscious 
of its full meaning and intent. 

By loyal obedience, says Bacon, is Nature com- 
manded. When we have taught our children all 
her laws and the penalty of their violation, keep- 
ing nothing back, we need not fear that they will 
outrage her, nor that she will betray them. And 
until that hour neither legislation, nor watchful- 
ness, nor prayers will save them from this pesti- 
lence of obscene suggestion that walketh at noon- 
day. 





A GOSPEL FISHERMAN. 


NCE in a while comes an episode of real life 
that outshines the fairest dream of fiction. 
The muscular young clergyman has played his 
part theesg‘) many a modern story. Charles 
Kingsley s-t the fashion of him first. Whether he 
drew from real life or from his inner consciousness 
of what a young clergyman should be, the striking 
figure became a favorite ; and young divinity stu- 
dents took the truth home to them, that, in be- 
coming teachers of men, they need not of necessity 
cease to be men themselves. 

The healthy impulse spread across the Atlantic ; 
and we are no longer shocked, but just pleasantly 
thrilled with soft surprise, when the young rector 
leads in the cricket-field, among the school-boys, 
or takes the stroke-oar in the rustic regatta. But 
for all the muscularity and the manhood of the 
new order, the clergyman’s arena, in these our in- 
land and conventional lives, is still confined to 
those fine spiritual agencies that touch the fine 
issues of life. We are rather inclined to overlook 
him in the matter of physical daring ; and, among 
our modern, every-day heroes, to give the palm to 
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those doctors of the body who brave plague and 
pestilence in their daily walks, and, out of their 
abundant, magnetic life, feed the famine-stricken 
in soul as well. 

Onee or twice in a century, we say, the clergy- 
man has an opportunity to rise to a height of her- 
eism, and in rebuke of a national sin—a popular 
idol—to open speedily for himself a short road to 
living martyrdom thereby. And he has heroic op- 
portunity of the nearer sort, when, with Sampson- 
like strength, he bows himself upon some tall 
pillar in his church (some pillar of sin), and topples 
it, hough he bring down the whole church edifice 
about his ears. Here and there a sturdy pioneer, 
with his shining broad-ax of the old-time temper, 
goes crashing through the thickets and jungles 
that have grown up around the good word, and 
ehoked it with their coarse fiber. Here and there 
his doughty stroke lets in God's air and sunlight 
into those dark regions of superstition, whose ma- 
laria sits heavy on the soul. 

But though the Luther of our day flings his ink- 
stands right and left at material devils, the tempt- 
ers of sloth and sense, and is ready to defy the 
sneering imps on the house-tops and in high 
places, it is rather a pastoral than a heroic figure 
that we have in our minds for the modern clergy- 
man. We have come to think of him as the faith- 
ful shepherd among the peaceful hills, discovering 
a pitfall, revealing a hidden fountain, and with 
rest and comfort in his kindly bosom for the foot- 
sore and the weary. So that it is like turning a 
page of some quaint old story to read of Mr. An- 
cient, the Nova Scotia ‘fisher of souls.” On that 
rude coast, among the rude fishermen of Terence 
Bay, his figure stands out against the dark back- 
ground of night and wreck with almost gospel 
elearness. Amid the vague and shifting accounts 
of incompetence, negligence, and cowardice in that 
murky night, we turn with relief to him. ‘‘ Give 
me a boat ; the water is smooth enough,” pointing 
to the clinging wretches in the rigging ; ‘‘ put me 
on board and I will get them ;” when the magis- 
trate of the place judged all farther rescue hope- 
less, and they must rest content with those already 
saved. Commanding, beseeching, when even stal- 
wart fishermen’ were in terror for their own lives 
and his, how clear rings his answer : “ John, if I’m 
doomed, I won't hold you responsible ; put me on 
board !” 

Climbing the ship’s side at an angle of fifty de- 
grees, in elastic confidence in his own steady foot 
and strong arm, he sustains with cheery word the 
half-drowned man until he brings him safe to 
shore. 

There is an old story of another fisherman, who, 
when ‘‘the ship was in the midst of the sea, tossed 
with waves, for the wind was contrary,” essayed 
to walk upon the water, toward the shining Figure 
that he saw. ‘ But when he saw the wind bois- 
terous, he was afraid, and, beginning to sink, he 
eried, saying, Lord, save me.” The rebuke came 
with the helping hand, ‘‘ Oh, thou of little faith, 
wherefore didst thou doubt?” 

What strong faith in the power the good God 
had given, strength of arm and steady head, ani- 
mated this cure of souls on the Nova Scotia beach, 
we can only read between the lines of the simple 
story. But when we see the same tall figure car- 
rying the shrouded dead to their last resting-place ; 
helping, with his own hands, to dig the meager 
graves on that inhospitable shore ; when we note 
the untiring force and generous earnestness of the 
man, we can understand how it is that ‘‘a more 
honest, kind and law-abiding community than 
that of Prospect can seldom be found.” What a 
power will drive home that man’s sermons to his 
flock! The best of all preaching lies in one’s own 
life. 





THE SCIENTIST AND THE TOBAC- 
CONIST. 

NOBLE story has been telling itself of late, 

in the hearing of the whole world. It is 

a story which narrates the formation of still an- 

other bond of friendliness and mutual help be- 

tween the two sovereign realms of Commerce and 

of Science. Let us try to tell the story just as 
the story has told itself. 

Early last month, at Professor Agassiz’s Museum 
of Comparative Anatomy, at Cambridge, there 
were one day the buzz of strange voices and the 
trampling of unusual feet. The members of the 
Massachusetts Legislature had come over to see 
and hear the wonderful man who toils there, and 
who was himself the gracious host of the hour. In 
the course of his address to them, the great scholar 
of nature, in his own kindling, unselfish and high- 





plan he had conceived for bettering the quality of 
the teaching given throughout the country in nat- 
ural history. That teaching can be improved, he 
argued, only by improving the teachers; and the 
teachers can be improved in the most effectual 
manner only by being themselves taught. But 
how can this be done? There is but one way. It 
is to catch the teachers, and to teach them, when 
they themselves are free from the task of teaching— 
to wit, in the summer months. Hence had grown 
up in his mind, as a measure freighted with imme- 
diate and most practical good to popular educa- 
tion in America, the scheme of a summer school 
for the instruction of school teachers in natural 
history ; and this scheme he meant to carry out, 
this very year, by holding the first session of the 
school at Nantucket. To be sure, his health was 
very infirm ; he was already loaded down with la- 
bor; there was no endowment provided for such a 
school; yet by borrowing apparatus from a few 
colleges, and by begging the personal services of a 
few scientific friends, he hoped to do something to 
realize this grand scheme. And so the legislators 
went back to their State House, and Agassiz went 
back to his laboratory ; and the big talk was over. 
That was the end of i¢. 

No, that was not the end of it! It would have 
been the end of it, doubtless, but for one thing. 
That one thing, sc to speak, was a woman, who, 
it chanced, was present at the interview. Just 
how this representative of our lovely but non-log- 
ical, non-combatant and non-voting fellow-citizens, 
contrived to be in such high company, we are not 
informed. But there she was. And, being there, 
she heard all that Agassiz said, and all that the 
legislators did not say ; and what she heard she at 
once told in a brilliant letter to the 77ribune, for 
March12. The important consequences of this in- 
cident form the next chapter in our story. 

That morning Mr. John Anderson, the great to- 
bacco manufacturer of New York, opening his 
Tribune, was attracted to the letter of ‘*L. C. M. ;” 
and having read it, he immediately commissioned 
two gentlemen to go to Cambridge and tender to 
Agassiz a gift of Penikese Island, in Buzzard’s 
Bay, as a permanent location for the Summer 


‘School; and, shortly after, added the gift of $50,- 


000 as the nucleus of a permanent endowment. 
The island, which is thus to be set apart for this 
unique and noble use, is one of the Elizabeth 
group of islands, contains about 100 acres, and 
possesses advantages which peculiarly adapt it to 
the purposes contemplated by Agassiz. Its situa- 
tion in the ocean, within easy access of the main- 
land, secures privacy and freedom from intrusion, 
while its wonderful fertility will enable the insti- 
tution to maintain itself almost within its own do- 
main. Mr. Anderson, since his purchase of the 
island some years ago, has expended large sums in 
buildings and improvements, and the commercial 
value of the whole property may be considered 
as little short of $100,000. His endowment, there- 
fore, is equivalent to $150,000. 

In what spirit the great scientist received Mr. 
Anderson’s communication, we are not left to im- 
agine. ‘‘I am overwhelmed by your generosity. 
Such a gift opens visions before me such as I had 
never dared to indulge in connection with this 
plan. You do not know what it is suddenly and 
unexpectedly to find a friend at your side full of 
sympathy, and offering substantial support to a 
scheme which you have been trying to carry out 
under difficulties and with very scanty means. I feel 
very grateful to you for making the road so easy, 
and I believe you will have the permanent grati- 
tude of scientific men here and elsewhere, for I 
have the utmost confidence that this Summer 
School will give valuable opportunities for origi- 
nal investigations as well as instruction.” 

And this is the story which we wanted to put on 
record in these columns. It is just what we 
called it—a noble story. It does one good to hear 
it and to tell it. With such men among us as 
Henry W. Sage, John Anderson, MeGraw, Sibley, 
Cornell, Peter Cooper, Peabody, Lenox, Williston, 
Sheffield, Vassar, Rose, Hopkins of Baltimore, 
and a noble host of others, who do not keep their 
money till they die, but who give it while they 
are alive to superintend its application, we can- 
not doubt the perpetuation in this land of our 
royal line of merchant princes. And since prince- 
liness always recognizes its own kind, though in 
other spheres, we may be sure that the princes of 
commerce, who give their time to making money, 
will always have special homage and help for 
those princes of science who, in their utter conse- 
cration to a different vocation, declare that they 
‘‘eannot afford to waste any time in money-mak- 


minded way, told the assembled legislators of a | ing.” Moreover, let it not be overlooked, that in this 








new and generous treaty between commerce and 
science, it is journalism which must be henored as 
the fortunate mover of the negotiation—and jour- 
nalism, too, using the ballotless hand of a woman ! 





OCCASIONAL NOTES, 


R. H. W. SAGE writes us as follows: ‘‘ In 
speaking of affairs at Cornell University last 
week, your statement that ‘the luilding for the espe- 
cial residence of women students is just completed, and 
about to be opened with public ceremonies,’ isincorrect. 
This building, which will be known as the Sage College 
for Women, is fairly under way, and will be completed 
about the first of May, 1874. The corner-stene will be 
laid within the next thirty days.” 


—An art exhibition, possessing a peculiar and, 
for this country, almost a unique interest, is open to 
the public at No. 54 Union Place, Fourth Avenue, cor- 
ner of Seventeenth Street. The most important works 
shown are eight statues executed by Madame De H. 
Hazard, and brought to this country a few weeks 
since for exhibition and sale. This lady, a pupil of the 
most famous European schools, comes among us with 
introductions from the best connoisseurs of Paris, 
Rome and Florence. Her statues are excellent exam- 
ples of the modern schools, and it is evident that much 
patience, skill and study have been applied in their 
production. They are chiefly remarkable for their 
delicacy and finish, and for the conscientious manner 
in which the most minute details are executed. Beside 
the statuary, there is a large collection of articles of 
vertu from the Tuilleries and elsewhere, with speci- 
mens of antique work in the precious metals, and in 
nearly all the materials knewn to makers of jewelry 
and articles for the adornment of dress and furniture. 
Madame Hazard has given several art receptions, 
which have afforded much pleasure to those who have 
attended them. All the articles which we have men- 
tioned are to be sold at auction on Wednesday, April 
16th, until which time the exhibition rooms will be 
open daily from two to five and from seven to nine in 
the afternoon and evening. 


—Those alike who feared, and those who hoped, 
that the death of Mr. Greeley would ruin the Tribune, 
are probably satisfied by this time that a great news- 
paper has a vitality apart from that of its founder, and 
capable of resisting all merely personal calamities. Mr. 
Greeley’s oppesition to the Republican party gave 
great offense, no doubt, to many old friends, and his 
subsequent death was a very discouraging circumstance 
to those associated with him in the conduct of the 
paper. He lived long enough, however, to assert and 
illustrate the complete independence of the paper he 
founded, and his successors, having had the courage as 
well as the good sense to follow the course which he 
marked out for them, are reaping their legitimate re- 
ward in an enlarging circulation and increasing profits. 
The receipts of the Tribune for advertising, in the first 
three months of the present year, are reported to be 
greater by $25,000 than in the corresponding three 
months of 1872. 


—“ J. 8. P.,” a well-known and thoroughly trust- 
worthy correspondent of the Tribune, has been giving 
in that journal graphic descriptions of negro rule in 
South Carolina. In one of his letters he says there is 
among the whites of the State a disposition to say and 
believe that it is the white blood in the negro race 
which evinces so high a degree of talent in political 
management. This opinion, he thinks, is not borne 
out by the the facts. He says: 

‘“*The man who uniformly discharges his duties in the most 
unassuming manner and in the best taste is the Chaplain of 
the House. He is coal black. In the dignities and proprieties 
of his office, in what he says, and, still better, in what he 
omits to say, he might be profitably studied as a model by tke 
white political parsons who so often officiate in Congress. 
Take the Chairman of the House Committee of Ways and 
Means. He is another full black man. By his position, he 
has charge of the most important business of the House. He 
was selected for his solid qualities, and he seems always to 
conduct himself with discretion. Twoof the best speakers in 
the House are quite black. Their abilities are about equal. 
Their moral qualities differ. One appears to be honest and 
the other to be a rascal. They are both leaders, rather than 
led. Go into the Senate. It is not too much to say, that the 
leading man of the Republican party in that body is Beverly 
Nash, a man wholly black. He is apparently consulted more 
and appealed to more, in the business of the body, than any 
man init. It is admitted by his white opposition colleagues 
that he has more native ability than half the white men in the 
Senate. There is the Senator from Georgetown. He boasts 
of being a negro, and of having no fear of the white man in 
any respect. He evidently has no love for him. He is trucu- 


lent and audacious, and has as much force and ability as any , 


of the lighter colored members of his race about him. He ap- 
pears to be also one of the leading ‘ strikers,’ and is not led, 
except through his interests. To say the least, none of 


the lighter colored members of the race command any. 


more consideration, or possess any more marked influence 
or talent than these and other specimen blacks who might 
be named. So that there seems to be no reason for the con- 
clusion that it is the white element in the negro race that is 
enabling this body of former slaves to discharge the functions 
of legislators. The full blacks are just as much entitled to 
the credit of what is done as the yellows.” 


—A correspondent writes from Chiselhurst con- 
cerning the condition of the ex-imperial family and 
the present appearance of the little Chapel wherein lie 
the remains of the late emperor. There is no ehange in 
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the surroundings of the tomb, and it remains, with its 
garlands, its flowers, and its banners, pretty much as it 
appeared when the body was deposited there on the 15th 
of January. The coffin, covered by its magnificent pall, 
still rests in full view of the congregation, within its 
arched and barred recess, a part of the sacristy. The 
tomb will probably remain as it is until the arrival 
from Scotland of the granite column, the gift of Queen 
Victoria, when considerable alterations will be made. 
The Empress Eugenie still regularly visits Napoleon’s 
tomb and attends services at the church. She is said 
to look cheerful and remarkably well in her deep 
mourning dress. The Prince Imperial, who has just 
eompleted his seventeenth birthday, has returned to 
Woolwich. The fete-day of the prince will be that of 
the late emperor—August 15, the feast of St. Napoleon. 


—The experiment of putting women into office 
works well wherever it has been tried. The Chairman 
of the Engrossing Committee of the Kansas Legislature 
says that the work done by the lady clerks is worthy 
of all commendation. They are at their post promptly, 
and work faithfully. It is really home-like to see well- 
dressed and lady-like young women, and the little 
pages moving about in the discharge of their duties. It 
also prevents much boisterousness on the part of the 
members. The number of applicants for clerical 
positions by ladies at the opening of the session was 
unusually large. There were many young ladies who 
applied, who evidently did so with great reluctance, 
but the hard times has compelled them to seek such 
Positions to gaina livelihood. There are also many 
ladies connected with the various State offices, and they 
discharge their duties faithfully. 


—The Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, in the 
case of Miss Carrie G. Burnham, who sued the officers 
of election for refusing to receive her vote, has decided 
that women, by the Constitution of that State, are not 
voters. The decision confirms the popular judgment. 
A movement to amend the Constitution is now in or- 
der, but we fear there is not much prospect of its suc- 
cess at present. The day is coming, for all that, when 
the equal political rights of women will be recognized, 
not only in Pennsylvania, but in every civilized 
country. 

— The Presbyterian Ministerial Association of 
Philadelphia adds its voice to swell the tide of oppo- 
sition to the Religious Amendment of the Constitution. 
In their judgment, “the erection of a Christian and 
anti-Christian party in politics would be one of the 
greatest calamities which could befall the Church,” be- 
sides disenfranchising ‘ our excellent Hebrew popula- 
tion and many other good citizens.” 

—Mr. John Hopkins, of Baltimore, has given 
money and land to the aggregate value of four million 
dollars, to found a hospital in that city. He also pro- 
vided in his will for the establishment of an educa- 
tional university, for which he has made a bequest of 
from four to six million dollars value. Mr. Hopkins is 
a bachelor; seventy-seven years old, and the richest 
man in Maryland. 

—The Rev. Charles H. Spurgeon has been offered 
$50,000 for fifty lectures. to be delivered in the United 
States. It does not appear that he has accepted the 
offer. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 
1. Does any utterance of our Lord Jesus Christ 


exist upon which to base the justice of capital punish- 
ment? What does Matt. xxvi. 52, mean? 


O word of Christ's, that we remember, has di- 
rect reference to capital punishment. In the 
verse referred to by our correspondent Christ says, 
“they that take the sword shall perish by the sword,” 
which is only the utterance of a general truth—namely, 
that those who fight must expect to perish in the fight, 
or at least to stand their chance of perishing. The ex- 
pediency of capital punishment, like all other ques- 
tions of public policy, must be settled by the good sense 
God has given us, and those who expect to find such 
questions solved in Scripture will be disappointed or 
misled. 

2. What is a 
tians ? 

These questions come from a club of young men. As 
regards the last question, whether Unitarians are 
Christians or not, we have only to say that it depends 
on the Unitarians. A man’s being a Unitarian or a 
Trinitarian does not make him a Christian. These 
young men are spending time debating how much and 
how little a man may believe and be a Christian. But 
the kingdom of God is not meats and drinks, not creeds 
and confessions, not sects and parties, but righteous- 
ness, peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. It is of great 
importance that a man believe rightly. It is of greater 
consequence that a man act rightly. It is of the ut- 
most importance that a man be right. Truth, manli- 
ness, purity, devoutness in the souk these are the 
marks of a genuine follower of Jesus Christ. 


Christian? Are Unitarians Chris- 


2. Is not Life Insurance simply bettng on one’s life 
in the interest of one’s friends? 

Betting is a relic of barbarism .ife insurance a re- 
sult of civilization. If you acree with a friend that 
the one who survives the other shas. pay a certain 
amount toward the support c the family of him who 
is deceased, you do not bet <n death; you mutually 
agree to ao ax ac) of Chz!-tian helpfulness. This is 
the elementary not:on of 1 ie insurance, 











4. One of my neighbors has a mill on a very small 
stream. He has arranged it so as to fil the hoppers on 
Saturday night and leave the mill to grind till Mon- 
day morning. Some of the Church members want him 
expelled, but he is one of the best of men. Is he right or 
wrong ? 

Perhaps the strongest indication of our failure in 
this day to comprehend the spirit of Christianity is 
shown in nothing so much as in nice quibbling about 
Sabbaths and sacraments. What is the wrong, for in- 
stance, in the case given above? The fourth com- 
mandment prescribes that men and women and men- 
servants and maid-servants and horses and oxen and 
asses shall rest on the Sabbath—that is, all sentient 
creatures used )y man for service, and the spirit of 
this command is humanity. But if the brook does not 
get tired of turning the good man’s mill, and the stones 
have no nerves that complain, we see no harm in his 
ingenious utilizing of the stream. You set your flower- 
pots out to catch the Sunday rain, you do not stop up 
your bee-hives on Saturday night, you would work an 
hour later on Saturday to get your corn in the ground 
if you saw a shower coming and knew that the Sunday 
time would greatly advance its germination. For our 
part, we greatly admire this ingenious miller, who com- 
bines pious rest with a thrifty use of all that God has 
placed at his disposal. Long may he grind! 


5. Why is it that while the individual conscience is 
educated, there is no such thing yet as a public Chris- 
tian conscience ? 

It is not correct to say that there is no such thing as 
a public Christian conscience. That this public con- 
science is yet weak and fitful, we admit. A public con- 
science is made up of many individual consciences. 
Some of these are educated, some are not. Of course 
the aggregate conscience cannot be strong and per- 
sistent until all or nearly all of the individual ones 
are so. 

6. Can spiritualism, as at present organized, claim 
any endorsement from the prophet Samuel's appa- 
rently unwilling return at the witch's call? 

The story of Samuel’s recall is one of those things 
which must be taken into the account in any candid 
and scientific consideration of the phenomena of spir- 
itualism. But if spiritualism, as a system, wishes to 
gain any support from the Bible by identifying itself 
with ancient witchcraft, it will get more than it seeks. 
For the ancient mediums and those who consulted 
them were severely denounced in the Bible, and the 
spirits that ‘“‘ peep and mutter’’ were considered very 
corrupting guides at that early day. 

7. What is your opinion about sending young chil- 
dren to school ? 

This inquiry is from a mother who is fond of her 
children, who has a son nine years of age getting on 
well in primary studies under her care, and who dis- 
likes to send him to school, and yet wishes to give him 
the advantages of certain branches taught in school. 
We reply: it will be time enough to send the little fel- 
low from under your wing when he is twelve. Blessed 
is the little boy who has a loving and intelligent 
mother to superintend personally the first steps of his 
education. After awhile, when you feel that he needs 
to be inured to the wider associations that he must 
have in life, let him go to school. He will be large 
enough then to understand and resist. Some contact 
with school-life is needful. But not too early. Most 
children are weaned from the apron-strings too soon. 
What they gain in endurance they lose in tenderness. 

8. What is the best work on mental philosophy ? 

The writer of this question says that he left school 
forty years ago without receiving any instruction in 
mental philosophy, and now bravely desires to buckle 
up to that athletic study late in life. Perhaps any of 
the shorter treatises used in the schools will serve his 
purpose—we can hardly name one as better than all 
others. If he wants to take a wider course, let him 
read Porter's Mental Philosophy, and Morell'’s History 
of Modern Philosophy. They will give an insight into 
the Metaphysical School. Combe, Spurzheim, ete., will 
give mental science from the Phrenological standpoint. 
Laycock’s Correlation of Mind and Matter presents 
some advanced views, especially the second volume. 


9. Ought a Christian paper to insert such advertise- 
ments as these enclosed ? 

We sent to our publishers the advertisements which 
our correspondent had cut from the Christian Union, 
and to which he seems to have objected because they 
did not clearly state for what business they “wanted 
agents,” and received the following response: ‘‘ Of the 
advertisements enclosed, one is that of a firm of pub- 
lishers and dealers in chromosand engravings; another, 
perfume manufacturer; another, dealer in patented 
and copyrighted articles for household use; another, 
publishers; and soon. All, so far as we can learn by 
diligent inquiry, are doing a legitimate and honest busi- 
ness. We do not profess to be responsible for the ad- 
vertisers who represent their business in the Christian 
Union, but we do exercise more caution than is usual 
in rigidly excluding from our columns all ‘ blind’ ad- 
vertisements which are not duly explained to us and 
shown to be legitimate and proper, as well as all medi- 
cal and generally unpleasant and objectionable matter 
for family reading. There may, of course, by careless- 
ness on the part of the advertising clerk, be once in a 
great while some slip; but this is our intention and 
rule, and in general our successful practice.” 





| The Household. 


A TRUE STORY, 
BY JOHN W. CHADWICK. 
“Greater love hath no man than thia.” 


{ ROM a home that had two darlings 
One was called and went away— 
Baby Ralph ; and little Willie 
Missed him sorely at his play. 


As one day he talked about him, 
Wondering much where he had gone, 

Wishing much he would not tarry, 
Brother Willie was so lone— 


Said the mother, so beguiling 
Something of her secret pain, 
* What would Willie give if only 
Baby Ralph could come again?” 


Drooped the little head in silence, 
Thinking hard, 'twas plain to see: 
Then he spoke out, strong and tender, 

“ Mamma, I would give God me." 





THE TWINS. 
OW could she want them ? 

You see she was wretchedly poor, and her 
husband was dead. He never had been well since the 
war. His wound healed up, it is true, but it always 
troubled him. 

That, however, was nothing to what he brought 
away from the swamp. The deadliest enemy of the 
common soldiers there was one they couldn't see. Out 
all night, tramping up and down with a musket on his 
shoulder, half the time expecting the bullet of a sharp- 
shooter, cold, hungry, home-sick and tired to death, of 
course he got the chills. 

He never could work hard after he got home; and 
with a wife and four hearty children looking to him 
for food and clothing, he didn’t know what to do. He 
had plenty of friends, indeed, to say a kind word to 
him, but kind words don’t pay for groceries. 

There was one piece of bad luck, as it turned out, 
which made it all the worse for the poor woman when 
the twins came. She was a widow, then, and had been 
for three months. But I must not get ahead of my 
story. You see rents had become very high in the vil- 
lage. What with the operatives in the new mills which 
had been put up there, and the farmers who had grown 
rich enough to move in and take life easy, and the city 
people who had bought old places and settled down in 
them, a poor man could hardly find a house to live in. 
So when he got his bounty he thought it was good 
management to buy a lot of land two miles out, near 
the toll-gate. Land was cheap here, and it was right 
by the roadside. He could not afford to put up much 
of a house on it; but slight as it was, and though he had 
to leave the laths unplastered, and everything not 
more than half finished, it did well enough for sum- 
mer. 

How delighted the children were with it! and how 
they rejoiced in the freedom of the country! They were 
as wild ascolts just turned out to pasture. They clamb- 
ered up the hills, they ran in the fields; and the happy 
mother hadn’t a word to say against it, when they 
brought in mosses and weeds to litter the room with. 
There was no carpet to spoil, and when they were 
done with the wilted things a few strokes of the broom 
repaired all damages. She would have been quite con- 
tented here if her husband had not gone to the war. 

Yes, yes, I think he expected to send home his pay 
regularly, and that his energetic wife would make it 
quite snug and comfortable before the winter set in. 
Perhaps he thought, too, that he might fight his way 
out of the ranks before his time was up, and that 
when he got through he would have money enough to 
finish the place nicely, and make a cosy home for them 
all. But it turned out badly. The wife had to work 
hard to keep the hungry mouths fed, and the win- 
ter’s cold was bitter in that slight shell, and with noth- 
ing but waste wood for the stove. It was a weary 
walk in to the village, and out again, after the hard 
day’s work, and the way was often made more tedious 
by the snow and ice, and, as the slow spring came on, 
by the deep mud. But she was strong, and the cheer 
of the children’s welcome made her heart glad as she 
expected it all the way home. The eldest girl was but 
twelve years old when her father went off. but she was 
wise and motherly, and kept the other children out of 
mischief. 

And so the seasons came and went, and one heavy- 
footed year followed another. At long intervals they 
would hear from their father, and the good wife would 
make the most of all that he told her in his letters 
about the battles and the marches, and all that was 
going on in the army; until the children came to feel 
that the saving of the nation depended not a little on 
the wisdom and valor of their courageous and all- 
knowing father. 

At last the time drew near. He was coming home in 
a month—next week—to-morrow—to-day! Will they 
ever forget the excitement of the afternoon when 
again and again they all ran down the road to meet 
the coming wagon, sure that he had come! And, after 
all, he was driven to the very door.when they were in 
the house, and only mother was watching. 

Why didn’t he spring out iaughing, and catch them 
up in his arms, as he used to do? 


Poor fellow! He was sick and wounded. It was by 
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a great effort that he returned their boisterous wel- 
come even with a smile. They lifted him gently out of 
the wagon, and his wife all tears and gladness, helped 
him into the house, and after the children had all 
kissed -him—the younger chicks shyly, for he was a 
stranger to them—she put him into a clean, comfort- 
able bed, tucked him up, and likea loving, sensible 
woman as she was, left him to rest and sleep. 

It was a long time—a year or two—before he at- 
tempted to work, and then in less than an hour he had 
to give up, and drag himself home. But occasionally 
he grew better and stronger, and at one time seemed 
to have regained something of his old cheeriness. The 
children loved him more than ever; be played with 
them, and whittled for them, and often they teased him 
for stories about his army life; and he told them many 
and wonderful ones, till the neighbors, at least, had no 
doubt that his minie rifle could carry a good many times 
farther than any long-bow that ever was made. But 
he was a broken-down man, and his indomitable wife 
still had to support the family. She did it cheerily for 
years. 

Pension? No, he could not get it. They never have 
received a cent of it to thisday. Yes, he had faithfully 
earned it, but some informality, some hitch in the in- 
numerable wheels of the complicated machinery by 
which pensions must be obtained, deprived them of that 
aid. And, you see there was another mouth to feed; 
and when the ‘bad spells”? came on, there were medi- 
cines to buy and the doctor to pay. 

Well, at last, he mortgaged his little place, and with 
the money started in the still unfurnished house a 
way-side store. Iam afraid it will not do to look very 
narrowly into what he sold there. His clear eyed 
Scotch-Irish wife hardly liked it. But they were des- 
perate, and a cloud was gathering which might bring 
a storm that must not overtake them unprovided. 
They had only just begun this questionable enter- 
prise when he grew suddenly worse, took to his bed, 
and died. 

One stormy night, two or three months after this 
occurred, my husband came in stamping his feet, slip- 
ping his drip; ng umbrella into the stand, and shaking 
his wet overcoat before he hung it up, and said as he 
came into the sitting-room and sank into his comfort- 
able chair: “I don’t wonder Dr Blank did not want 
to go into the country to-night; it is as black as Con- 
go’s pocket, and phew! how the wind drives the rain 
into you!” 

“Who is sick?” 

“ A woman out on the road near the toll-gate, I be- 
lieve. Desperately sick, the man said; but the doctor 
isn’t well himself, and I don’t blame him much for not 
going.”’ 

This was the first time I had ever heard of my hero- 
ine; for it was she for whom a neighbor had walked in 
to get the doctor, and after making a few more in- 
quiries I disagreed with my husband, and very de- 
cisively, and emphatically I am afraid, in regard to the 
doctor’s decision. I had a miserable night of it, and in 
the morning, as soon as I could start, I was on my way 
to the toll-gate. It was fearfully muddy. I hoped to 
meet some out-going wagon. But my heart made me 
walk fast, and I trudged the whole distance on foot. 

The doctor’s gig was standing before the door. Two 
or three neighbors were in the yard. 

“ Twins !’’ said the doctor, coming to the front door, 
“and both girls. All doing well, doing well,’ he 
added, rubbing his hands, and smiling a little triumph- 
antly. 

“And this woman has six children to take care of, 
support, and living way out here? Doctor Blank, I 
should think you would be crying for her, instead of 
laughing in that heartless way.” 

But the doctor smiled none the less, and only said, 
“Come in, come in, and judge for yourself.” 

There was sad disorder inside the house and out, but 
the woman was lying on a neat bed, and her pale face 
was full of a motherly happiness that brightened the 
room. I introduced myself and told her why I had 
come. She thanked me gratefully, and said the neigh- 
bors had been very kind to her. The twins she un- 
covered and showed me with as much pride and plea- 
sure as if she had had a large fortune invested in the 
very best securities. She had no thought of their being 
anew burden. Her love made all things possible, and 
she was as happy as any mother could be with her first- 
born. 

I got the eldest daughter to go in and sit with her 
mother, and while I went quietly to work to put things 
in order, I answered all questioners in whispers, which 
made them lower their voices instantly, and greatly 
shortened their calls. The smaller children were away 
at a neighbor’s, and the happy-hearted mother had a 
peaceful, restful day. 

But I must shorten my story. The healthful woman 
was soon herself again. She resolutely gave up the 
store, and leaving the twins with Maggie, the eldest 
daughter, she began once more to take that long walk 
in all weathers, to earn bread for her little ones. Her 
spirit was heroic, but this proved too much for her 
strength; and yielding to good advice, she sold her 
little place, paid off the mortgage, and secured a cheap, 
poor home nearer the village. 

Nearer, however, was far; and the mile was made a 
weary one by a long steep hill which she had to climb 
returning. We come to know each other quite 
well, and my admiration of herspirit, and her thorough 
unconsciousness of doing anything that was praise- 
worthy, was unbounded, 





Once when I met the brave woman starting home- 
ward after a long day's work, I said: ‘‘ How can you 
walk such a distance when you are so tired? Don’t you 
get discouraged?" 

“Eh! haven’t I the children at home? and won't 
they be glad to see me. You must come out an’ see them 
twins, mum; you'd be surprised to see how they’ve 
grow’d, and what beauties they are—if I say it that 
shouldn't!” 

I had heard that the little girls were very bright and 
pretty, and I told her so to her great delight. Judge, 
then, of my surprise to hear within a week that one of 
them was gone. 

She had given it away. Her heart cried out against 
it resolutely; but the neighbors reasoned with her. It 
would have the best of care and training. It would be 
well educated and never come to want. What if she 
should die, then—and so they won her consent, and 
with the bitterest tears she had shed yet, she gave up 
her babe to strangers. It was a long time before her 
countenance shone again. But a month or two after 
the babe had gone from her a carriage drove to the 
door and took her afew hours’ journey to her darling’s 
new home. In her eyes it was like a palace; and after 
a golden day with her crowing happy child she was 
returned to her own lowly abode quite at rest. Her 
decision had been wise. 

Who could have told that this was but a snare of the 
fowler? 

This very forenoon I met her with her apron up to 
her eyes. It was the heart of the morning, and yet her 
face was turned homeward. ‘‘ Why, Mrs. D.,’’ I said, 
“what has happened? what is the matter?” 

“Oh, mum, they’vecome for the other one! They say 
they must have it. They say they are twins, and ought 
to be brung up together, and they will do for them just 
as they would for their own. And I don’t know what 
to do. Oh, mum, it’ll be hard to go home and have no 
baby, no baby!” and she burst out afresh. 

‘““Where are they? when do they want to take it?”’ 

““Oh, mum, that’s it! that’s it! They want to take 
the darling right away. They’ve rode over to the 
house now, and wanted me to ride with them, but I 
wanted to think. I can think if I walk, and I couldn’t 
with them talking to me. Oh, what shall I do? If he 
only hadn’t gone to the war! A poor soldier’s widow 
has a hard time of it—a hard time of it. Yes, I know I 
oughtn’t to stand in the way of good fortu’ to my little 
girl. It may help the others, too, as you say. But how 
can I go home and have no baby? And Maggie and all 
the children ‘ll just be wild wi’ grief. Eh, it’s a long 
way home this morning for me! and what'll it be, 
mum, when the baby’s gone?”’ 

I suppose to-night, as I sit writing, the twins are to- 
gether again, and in that home of wealth and love. 
But the soldier’s widow, vacant-hearted and yearning, 
is thinking of them much as she would follow them 
with her hopeless thoughts if they had gone from her 
through the grave to heaven. Z. 





REAL FUN. 


BY MRS. A. W. CURTIS. 


IRLS, do help me contrive some kind of a 

frolic that will be proper and good enough not 
to shock dear old Madam; I’m just brimful and run- 
ning over with mischief, and know I'll get into disgrace 
by some foolish caper, unless you can invent something 
to keep me busy to-day.” 

“Well, suppose we organize a Benevolent Society, 
and have some real fun doing good, for once.” 

“Doing good!” exclaimed another of the bevy of 
young ladies clustered around the register in one of 
the halls of Madam Gazin’s boarding school. 

“ Yes, doing good. It would be more creditable for 
us to spend our surplus life, energy, and pocket-money, 
helping some poor unfertunate endure the cold and 
storms of this terrible winter, than in getting ourselves 
into all manner of scrapes, as we generally do.” 

* But who in the world could we help?” said an- 
other. 

“Well, there is Granny Tweed, living all alone in 
that hut of a house, trying to bring up those two 
little orphaned grandchildren. She earns a little by 
knitting and spinning, but it must be hard, indeed, for 
them to get through this winter. What a wonderful 
God-send it would be if we should send her some warm 
flannels to keep her poor old rheumatic bones more 
comfortable, and a pair of warm blankets for her bed. 
And then, if we could only fit up those poor little girls 
80 they would be fit to go to church——” 

“Why, Grace Kimball! you're a real ‘Sister of 
Mercy.’ How came you to think of such a thing?” 

“Oh! papa is a minister, you know, and we see and 
know more about poor people on that account. I think 
it would be just splendid fun to do it,’’ said Florence 
Percy. 

“Do let’s go to work at once,” said another; ‘it’s 
only nine o’clock, and we have the whole of this blessed 
Saturday before us. But how shall we begin, Grace?” 

“ Suppose we each give one dollar for a fund upon 
which to draw for our supplies. We will tell Madam 
all about it. I am sure she will approve of the plan, 
and give us permission to purchase the flannel this 
morning, and we can be ready to commence work this 
afternoon.” 

“Agreed! agreed! "’ was the reply from all as they 
hastened to their rooms for the money, and to invite 
all the rest to join them if they wished. Half an hour 
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later nearly all the girls gathered in the school-room. 
They proceeded to form a Young Ladies’ Benevolent 
Society, by electing a president, secretary, and tres- 
surer, and a committee of six, whose duty would be to 
purchase material for the work, cut and prepare it 
ready to make up, and attend to all the business of th: 
society as they should direct. Permission was given 
two of the committee to purchase the flannel at once, 
by kind-hearted Madam, who was delighted to find her 
wild, frolicsome girls were planning something really 
useful and good, for once. When at the appointed tyme 
they all guthered around the long table covered with the 
bright scarlet flannel, there was such a chattering, so 
much to say and laugh over, it seemed as if they would 
never get to work. But they did, at last, and the bright 
needles flew in-and out, until, to their surprise and dc- 
light, the flannels were finished, The day was finished, 
too, but they all declared it was one of the happiest 
they had ever spent. 

Monday afternoon, during their walk, three of the 
committee took occasion to pass by Granny Tweed's 


door. The two little girls were playing outside the 
gate. Grace asked them how their grandmother was, 
and chatted with them so pleasantly they didn't 


notice that the other young ladies were taking very 
accurate measures of the length of their poor little 
arms, and their thin cotton skirts. They even man- 
aged to get the size of their shoes, which were sadly 
out at the toes. At length Grace dropped a paper of 
sugar plums into the little red hand of the eldest, and 
with a pleasant “ good-bye” the young ladies passed 
on, and were soon relating their success to the rest of 
the society. It was wonderful to see the interest with 
which those gay young girls commenced the work of 
fitting up those motherless little ones. Two complete 
suits were made for each, bright plaid dresses for Sun- 
day wear, and dark delaines for every day. They 
made warm flannel underclothes, and purchased bright 
scarlet stockings, and warm, thick shoes for each. They 
made thick, heavy sacques for them, on Madam’s sew, 
ing machine, and expended the last money left in their 
treasury for some little hats and gloves. They were so 
enthusiastic over their work, and had been so careful 
not to let itinterfere in the least with their studies, that 
Madam was greatly pleased, and said she would like 
to add her mite, to make the gift complete. So that 
very day she brought in adress pattern of black alpaca, 
@ thick, warm shawl, and a close, old lady’s bonnet, 
which would be very nice, indeed, for granny to wear to 
church. The girls were so delighted they could scarcely 
refrain from literally devouring Madam with kisses. 
At last the work was finished, and the garments laid 
one by one, neatly folded, into an old trunk, the girls 
adding, at the last moment, a pound of tea, and candy 
enough to keep the little girls sweet all winter. The 
trunk was closed, the key turned in the lock and left 
there, and then it was sent by a trusty man with in- 
structions to take it into the house, and if granny 
asked where it came from, to tell her “‘ the Lord sent 
it... She was not at home, however, and the little 
girls were at some neighbor’s house, but the door was 
not locked, so the trunk was set inside, and when 
granny came home, there it was, with a neat little card 
upon the top, upon which was written, ‘ For Granny 
Tweed.” The next day was the Sabbath. When 
Madam Gazin and her pupils were at length seated in 
their accustomed place, and every fair young head had 
bowed itself for a moment in prayer—a good old rule 
which could not be broken with impunity then; the 
next moment, at least fifty pairs of bright eyes were 
turned, not on the minister, but upon the little corner 
in the gallery where sat Granny Tweed in the new bon- 
net and shawl, a wondering, awe-stricken look upon 
her care-worn, wrinkled face, down which, one by one, 
great tears rolled, and fell unheeded upon her toil- 
worn hands. The two little girls were not crying—no, 
indeed. Their little faces were shining with the un- 
wonted scrubbing they had received, and fairly 
radiant with delight as they smoothed down the folds 
of their pretty plaid dresses, or gazed admiringly at 
each other’s hats, or swung their feet back and forth 
so they could see their brilliant red stockings as well 
as the neatly laced shoes. They pulled off their gloves 
just for the fun of putting them on again, and finally a 
huppy thought struck the youngest, “perhaps there 
was a pocket in the dress!" She comimenced an active 
search, and sure enough there was one. She plunged 
her hand into its hidden depths, and the next moment 
a shrill little voice rang through the church, * Oh, 
My!” asshe pulled out a cunning little handkerchief 
with lace all around it, and, with it, half a dozen lemon 
drops which rattled over the floor with a great noise. 

Granny pounced upon the child and gave her a good 
shake, upon which an expression of the deepest solem- 
nity fell upon the happy little face, and the eldest didn’t 
venture to try her pocket for fear of consequences if 
she should happen to find something as nice. Never 
before did Madam Gazin's pupils behave so badly in 
church as they did that particular morning. If they 
tried ever so hard to fix their attention on the minister, 
their eyes would wander away to that happy group in 
the gallery, and when that shrill ‘‘Oh, My!” rang 
through the church, there was more than one irrepres- 
sible giggle smothered in dainty lace-edged handker- 
chiefs. A grieved, rebuking glance from Madam hush- 
ed them at once, and altogether they got along with it 
much better than could be expected. 

The next day Grace Kimball and Florence Percy ob- 
tained permission to call on Granny Tweed. 

The old lady received them very kindly, wiped off 
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gome chairs for them to sit on, and soon they were chat- 
ting away together very sociably. : 

“By the way, granny,” said Grace, “how nice you 
all looked yesterday in church! We couldn't keep 
our eyes away from you, and Madam had to scold us 
well for not paying better attention to the sermon.” 

“ Well, I’m afeared I didn’t get much good o’ the ser- 
mon. I was just a saying ‘ Thank the Lord! thank the 
Lord!’ over and over again, all the time. You see, 
miss, I’ve been having a powerful bad time of it this 
faH, had the rheumatis’, so I couldn’t do much, and I 
was ’mazin’ feared I should have to give up and go to 
the poor house, with the little dears. And one day I 
just says to myself, ‘ Now the Lord knows, but he’s got 
s0 much to’tend to no wonder if he forgets granny 
sometimes, so I’ll just tell him about it, to remind him 
like,’ and so I did. I just said, ‘Oh, Lord, I can’t stand 
it to work like I used to, and now please take care of 
the old woman, and the little ones, and help us through 
this awful winter.’ You see, miss, I don’t just know 
how to pray like fine folks, but I guess he understands 
it just as well, and somehow I felt as light as a feather 
after I had told him all our troubles. But yesterday,” 
here the old lady’s voice was chuked with a sob, “I 
went over to see if Miss Gray hadn’t some knitting for 
me todo. I was all out o’ tea, and hadn’t a cent 0’ 
money, but Miss Gray wasn’t at home, and I came 
back so discouraged I could hardly drag my poor old 
body home. 

“ When I got here, there was that trunk asettin’ right 
where it is now, and the children didn’t know nothin’ 
about it, but it said “‘ For Granny Tweed,” on the top, 
go I knew it was for me. And oh! I know the Lord 
sent it, for nobody else cares for Granny Tweed. Wip- 
ing her eyes with a corner of her clean check apron, 
she opened the trunk and began to show her treasures. 
The girls had wiped their eyes many times during 
granny’s little speech, and had manifested so much 
sympathy and interest in it all, that the old lady’s heart 
quite warmed toward them. How her dim old eyes 
sparkled as she displayed the shining folds of the 
alpaca; and when the girls offered to come over the 
next Saturday and help her make it, she could hardly 
believe they were in earnest, and when they assured 
her they would like it very much, and should certainly 
come, her grateful thanks brought fresh tears to their 
eyes. ‘I had an idea you seminary girls were awful 
proud and stuck up; I know some of ’em are, for they 
make fun of granny when they go by, but I guess you 
are some of the Lord’s little ones, ain’t you?” 

“We mean to be, granny,’’ said Grace. 

Then, one by one, every garment was examined, and 
praised for its beauty or warmth, and at last nothing 
was left but the two paper parcels of candy and tea. 

“Only think!” said granny, ‘“‘a whole pound of tea! 
enough to last me all winter, and candy enough to set 
up a shop with, for the children. I daresn’t let them 
have but a little at a time, or they’d be sick, sure. But 
mow who do you s’pose sent <*: these things to me. I 
know, of course, the angels don’t spend their time up 
iu heaven making red flannel petticoats and chings for 
au old woman like me, and yet I feel sure the Lord 
gent ’em.” 

““No doubt he did, granny. He put the kind thought 
to help you in somebody’s heart, and it doesn’t matter 
who did it, you must thank Him. You know he has 
promised especial care and blessings to the widow and 
the futherless.”’ 

When, an hour later, the commitee gave a report of 
their visit to the ‘‘ Young Ladies’ Benevolent Society,” 
they all declared themselves abundantly repaid for the 
trouble and self-denial it had cost, and voted unani- 
mously to continue the good work so happily begun, 
by ministering to the comfort of the needy as they 
should find opportunity. Wild, frolicsome Bess said it 
was the jolliest fun in the world! 














HOME. 


The American Bible Society will hold its anniversary 
this year in Philadelphia, where a meeting of more than or- 
dinary interest is anticipated. 





The Congregational Churches of South-western Mis- 
souri have decided to establish a Denominational College in 
that part of the State, and have selected Springfield as the 
location for it. 





The First Presbyterian Church at Orange, N. J., and 
the church in Bloomfield have each agreed to support a lady 
missionary in the foreign field; the former, offe at Canton, 
and the latter, one in Africa. 


Miss West, the American Board’s efficient missionary 
among the Turkish women during the past seventeen years, 
is much improved in health, and expects to return shortly to 
her interesting field. She is now supervising the publication 
of a manual, in the Armenian tongue, for native Christian 
female workers in Turkey. 

Revs. Drs. Storrs, Budington, and William M. Tay- 
lor’s congregations, in Brooklyn and New York, have made 
their first contributions towards the Congregational Church 
Extension Fund for use in this vicinity. About four thou- 
sand five hundred dollars have thus far been collected, with 
the rest of the churches to hear from. 

A pastor’s wife in one of the towns of Nova Scotia 
has, doubtless, proved herself, both by word and deed, a most 
estimable and devoted woman, as the ladies of her congrega- 
tion have lately presented her with a handsome gold watch 


- 





and a complimentary address as a token of their esteem. It is 
pleasant to record such incidents, since they occur none too 
often; and this is not because pastors’ wives of the genuine 
type are scarce among us. 

The Jews are in the midst of the Feast of the Pass- 
over, which continues eight days from the llth inst. Those 
who conform to the observance in the strictest manner in 
their households—and there are many in this country—assem- 
ble at their meals with their servants, recall the story of the 
deliverance of the children of Israel, eat of the paschal lamb, 
the bitter herb, and the unleavened cakes, and unite in songs 
and prayers. The celebration is the most rigorously carried 
out on the first and last days of the Feast, 

An event of considerable interest in this city was the 
installation of a pastor over the French Presbyterian Church, 
worshiping at No. 9 University Place, two Sundays ago. Its 
minister is Rev. M. Grandlienard, a native of Switzerland, who 
has been preaching for several years in the United States at 
different points. A feature of the services was the charge to 
the pastor in the French language by Rev. Dr. Howard Crosby. 
Five French elders were ordained at thesame time. A similar 
Presbyterian enterprise among the Germans in Newark, N. J., 
has not proved successful. 


The Rey. Mr. Ancient, who proved himself a hero at 
the wreck of the Atlantic, was formerly a Scripture reader in 
the British Navy, and for the past six years has been a mis- 
sionary of the Colonial Church Society at Terrence Bay, near 
the point of the disaster. It will be remembered that he 
saved the life of the chief officer at the peril of his own, and 
during the wonderful scenes that followed, he was constantly 
active, seeing that the dead were buried decently, and the 
living cared for. He is described as a plain, earnest, warm- 
hearted man, and dearly loved by his parishioners, who are 
chiefly poor fishermen living along that dangerous coast. 





A rich programme is provided for the Sunday-school 
teachers of New York at their Association Meeting, to be held 
Monday evening next, 21st inst., at Fourth Avenue Presby- 
terian Church, corner of Twenty-second Street. Rev. Dr. Z. 
M. Humphrey, of Philadelphia, is to speak upon ‘ Teacher 
and Preacher ;’’ and Rey. Dr. John Hall, of this city, by giv- 
ing a specimen lesson, is to show teachers how to do the work 
laid out for them in the ‘“‘ Uniform Lesson Series.”’ Dr, Hall’s 
being widely known as the editor of one of the best of the 
many sets or series of lessons prepared upon the uniform 
plan will increase the general desire among Sunday-school 
people to hear his exposition. 


A remarkable woman upon a remarkable errand has 
lately been in St. Louis, according to a published letter before 
us. Her name is Miss Gilbert; her mission, the collection of 
libraries for county jails. Although a stranger, she has suc- 
ceeded by her energy, persistence, and power in gathering a 
library of eighteen hundred volumes for the St. Louis prison, 
which was formally opened a few evenings since with cere- 
monies worthy of the occasion, speeches being made by seve- 
ral cf the clergymen, an ex-mayor, and a police judge. Miss 
Gilbert is understood to be on her way to New York and Phil- 
adelphia to prosecute her mission in this direction, and the 
writer of the letter observes that there is no use attempting 
to resist her application for money and books, as she knows 
no defeat in her call to do something for the criminals of the 
land. 


The Auburn Theological Seminary seems to have 
missed an opportunity of being handsomely endowed. Col. E. 
B. Morgan, of Aurora, N.Y., proposed some time since to give 
the institution $20,000, if its friends would raise an equal 
sum for it. The offer was neglected and Mr. Morgan with- 
drew it. Thissame gentleman now makes another proposi- 
tion, to the effect that he will give the Seminary thirty acres 
of land, and erect all the necessary buildings; and, more- 
over, endow it with ample funds, provided the Trustees will 
remove the school to Aurora, which is but seventeen miles 
from Auburn. This noble offer is but the expression of a de- 
sire on Mr. Morgan's part to establish a memorial to a beloved 
son recently deceased. It is not probable that the people of 
Auburn will consent to the removal of the Seminary. 


The religious intensity which has followed Mr. Ham- 
mond’s preaching in Denver, Colorado, has never before been 
witnessed to such a marked degree in that section of the 
country. Aclergyman writes from that point that, very soon 
after Mr. Hammond arrived, the usual places of worship 
would not hold all who came out to hear him; and a public 
hall, capable of holding two thousand persons, was engaged, 
which has been crowded every day. Very many have come in 
from the surrounding country, and have manifested a sincere 
desire to hear the living Word, whether from the lips of a 
speaker, or from a young convert, or from those who lead in 
the songs of the sanctuary. It was estimated that on Sunday, 
March 22, there were assembled at the street meeting not less 
than one thousand hearers, while on Sunday there were five 
thousand. 





The Pittsburg Banner gives a list of about a dozen 
prominent pulpits in the United States that are filled by 
preackers from abroad, and attaches some significance to the 
fact. It mentions Drs. Hall, Taylor, Ormiston, and others, 
and finds in them a type of ministers which the American 
system of theological training seldom produces, The preach- 
ing, in its view, does not come so much from books and lec- 
tures as from personal experience and Biblical training. They 
have been prepared to become pastors, to identify themselves 
with their flocks, and to seek the salvation of souls above all 
things. The pulpit, family visitation, and the various inter- 
ests of the Church, make up the calling to which they are 
most enthusiastically devoted; and, says the Banner, the 
preaching and pastoral care which spring from such discipline 
and convictions is just what the people need, and what, in the 
main, they prefer. 


The spontaneous manner in which a worthy object is 
often taken up by our Methodist brethren was happily illus- 
trated the other day at the New York Conference in Hudson 
City. Among the preachers put on the retired list was the 
Rev. Philip Hoyt, who had been forty years in the min- 
istry; and in referring to his case, a speaker, Mr. Wakely, 
said, in some feeling remarks, that Dr. Hoyt was positively 
worn out in the service, and was now leaving it without 
money and without a home, and the Conference ought to give 





him one. Mr. Wakely added that he would give as much as 
any present towards buying such a home, whereupon Pr. 
King responded, “I'll meet you with $500." Mr. W. then 
grasped his bands with the words, ‘ Very well, I meet you, 
and that makes $1,000. Now, who will help along?"* Voices 
immediately shouted out sums of $5, $10, $25, &c., until in less 
than twenty minutes enough was raised to buy a small house, 
and the veteran preacher's heart was made glad accordingly. 


Thg future of the Episcopal Church in the United 
StatePengages the serious attention of Bishop Coxe, of West- 
ern New York. The Church, he says, must confront the ques- 
tion, whether it is to be fossilized as an Anglican exotic, or 
whether i‘ -vill rise to its own individual sphere, and become 
a “national church,” with an organic law adequate to meet 
the demands of the future. Among the pressing matters to 
be provided ‘for are the needs of the immigrant tribes now 
pouring into our borders from Europe and Asia; the question 
of Bishops for these people; the subject of liturgies in foreign 
tongues ; the occupation of the territories and provinces; and 
other important and unforeseen facts that must be dealt with 
hereafter. The Bishop is firmly convinced that these great 
problems cannot and never will be solved under the ma- 
chinery ef existing conventions, and he therefore makes the 
proposal that a constitutional congress, composed of clerical 
and lay delegates from the entire Church, be called by the 
next General Convention, to meet somewhere before the year 
1876, charged with the duty of attending to these grave sub- 
jects, ‘* that now press upon the Church in all their magnitude 
and solemnity.” 








FOREIGN, 


Father Hyacinthe, in his second discourse at Geneva, 
attacked the modern practice of confession, which admitted 
the priest into the family, where the husband should be su- 
preme. He instanced Belgium as an example of its abuse, 
where, through the influence of the confessional, the elec- 
tions were determined by the priests. These sentiments were 
loudly applauded by his crowded audience. 


The John Bull publishes what it considers a very 
satisfactory exhibit of the condition and services of the State 
churches in London. Taking in the suburbs, we have the sur- 
prising number of 730 churches given, in 168 of which daily 
services are held; in 250, the communion is celebrated week- 
ly ; and in 12, the “ free seat” system is adopted. The prom- 
inent characteristics of ritualism are confined to a small mi- 
nority of the churches, the Eucharistic vestments being wern 
in twenty-five, and incense used only at eight. Nearly ninety 
churches are thrown open for private prayer. 


The daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, Miss Una, is 
engaged in a most praiseworthy work in London, in which she 
asks the assistance of her own and her father’s friends im the 
United States. She has devoted herself to the orphan and 
destitute children in that city, whose misery is far more ab- 
ject than that of the same class in this country. The charity 
she is associated with was begun about a year ago by a lady 
friend, who consented to take charge of a little girl at the re- 
quest of its dying mother. A few other children were soon 
added, and she finally hired a small ledging and worked for 
them with her own hands. Miss Hawthorne joined her in the 
spring, and they have now under their chargg thirty children 
between the ages of two and sixteen, whom these devoted 
women are teaching the common branches, and training to 
become faithful domestic servants. An appeal to the London 
public for this object met with a hearty response, and Miss 
Hawthorne now asks her own countrywomen to give of their 
abundance “to makea home for these little wanderers, whose 
cause was advocated long ago on the shores of Galilee, by One 
who bade the little children come unto Him, and then laid his 
hands upen them and blessed them.” 


At the annual meeting of the Turkish Aid Society in 
London last month, there were three Americans among the 
speakers, Revs. T. C. Trowbridge and H. N. Barnum, mission- 


aries of the A. B. C. F. M., and Professor Seelye, of Amherst 


College, now on his way home from his trip to India. This 
society has no separate missions in the East, but contributes 
its funds to “ well-organized, well-established and right-prin- 
cipled missions already in operation.’”’ Last year it made 
grants of about $16,000 to various agencies. It also reports 
interesting statistics, from which we learn that there are now 
in the Turkish Empire, including Syria and Egypt, 75 ordained 
ministers; 50 unmarried lady missionaries, American and 
English ; over 100 native preachers; 100 churches ; 25,000 regis- 
tered Protestants; and a large number of schools and semi- 
naries, a majority of which belong to the American Board. 
Mr. Trowbridge, in his remarks at the meeting, stated that 
English Christians had wisely and kindly consented to leave 
missionary work in Turkey under American control, and the 
manner in which the Society had expended its funds during 
the last twenty years evinced great confidence in the Ameri- 
can missionaries. The Earl of Shaftesbury, who presided, 
made a happy speech, in which he spoke warmly of our mis- 
sion enterprises in the East, and specially commended the 
policy of employing native agencies to circulate the Scrip- 
tures among the natives. 


We cannot forbear giving an extract from the Earl 
of Shaftesbury’s speech on the occasion above mentioned : 
“The opinion which I have always entertained with regard 
to the American missionaries is confirmed to-day. I have 
always said they were, to my mind, a marvelous combination 
of piety and common-sense; everything they have written 
and said strengthens the opinion I have yentured to express, 
and I am sure that the more we see of @@@m and the more we 
confide in them, the better will it be for Christian operations 
in that great country in which their ministrations are carried 
en. We are satisfied with the conduct of these admirable 
men, and we think it our duty to assist in their work which 
has been so signally blessed by Almighty God. Moreover, I 
concur with other speakers to-day in hoping that this socicty 
will be one great means of keeping up a perpetual friendship 
between the two nations of Great Britain and America; and 
if we could but come to an understanding, that whatever 
difficulties may have existed with regard to other claims, we 
would, as a nation, join heartily with our American brethren 
in these great operations in the East, I, for one, should not be 
very backward in responding, if they were to come down 
upon us with a sort of Alabama claim for our neglect of our 
spiritual duty; I, for one, should be ready to join with my 
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fellow-countrymen in voting an indemnity of something like 
three millions on account of the East, (Cheers.) The great 
principles upon which our American brethren rest are such 
that we now seem to be called upon with redoubled voice to 
‘increase our exertions in their behalf. See how steadily they 
are proceeding to carry out the principle of establishing a na- 
tive agency—a principle on which we ought to proceed in 
‘every mission-field. Natives, and natives alone, are the fit- 
ting persons to circulate the Scriptures among their people, 
to teach the Word of God, and to gain for the truth an en- 
trance into the various recesses of domestic and social life. 
Of all agencies, this is to my mind the greatest that has ever 
been adopted.” 


The protracted debate in the English House of Com- 
mons over what is known as the “ Burials Bill"? has not been 
without interesting and significant speeches, the interest be- 
ing heightened by the religious character of the question. 
The Bill isa measure of the Dissenters, and simply provides 
that when a Dissenter is buried in a graveyard belonging to a 
parish of the Church of England, the burial service may be 
conducted by a Dissenting minister and not by a clergyman 
ef the National Church, as now required by law. The whole 
debate appears to have turned upon the point whether the 
great Nonconforming body in England has any rights which 
the Established Church is bound to respect. Some members 
were evidently of the opinion that they had none. Sir H. 
Croft declared, in a somewhat amusing speech, that, for 
his part, he did not wish to keep the Dissenters out of the 
ehurchyard. He agreed with a clerical friend of his, who, 
being asked if he would bury a Dissenter, said that he would 
bury them all. (Laughter.) But the majority of the House 
have been found upon the side of equal rights, as the Bill has 
passed to a second reading by a considerable majority. Among 
the notable speeches thus far has been Mr. Disraeli’s, who 
places himself against the Bill, and appeals to his Dissenting 
Tfellow-countrymen not to make war upon the ecclesiastical 
institutions of the land. He tells them that in spite of the 
superficial aspects of the religious life of the people of Eng- 
land, they are essentially a religious people and full of rever- 
ence and affection for the Church. He wishes the Dissenters 
to desist in their opposition to the National Establishment, 
und find in it a faithful and sound ally. He would have both 
Bides united against the common enemy of infidelity and irre- 
ligion that is marching boldly over the Continent, and whose 
poisonous distillations have already found their way into 
Great Britain. This speech was received with great cheering, 
but it did not turn a vote against the measure. 

Rev. Robert Moffat, the veteran missionary of the 
London Society, has-been presented by his friends with a 
generous testimonial of their esteem, amounting in value to 
nearly thirty thousand dollars. The occasion of the ceremony 
was a public breakfast in London, at which Mr. Morley, M.P., 
presided, and a host of laymen and divines attended. Anyone 
at all acquainted with the history of missions will recall at 
ence the long and fruitful services of Mr. Moffat in South 
Africa for over half a century. He commenced his labors 
among the Bechuana tribes, across the Orange River, known 
as most barbarous people. With a colleague, he set himself 
to reform these degraded masses of humanity. “ With patient 
toil, sentence by sentence, and word by word, they gathered 
and wrote the strange but beautiful language of the natives. 
Making themselves servants to all, they showed the people 
how to irrigate fields and gardens, to plant and preserve trees ; 
they visited them in their sicknesses; they taught them hu- 
man duty, and told them of divine love. They spared neither 
strength, nor time, nor speech, if by any means these out- 
easts might be saved. So,amid the dry and blinding heat, the 
sparks flew from their anvil; the medicine chest was daily 
epencd; the printing press, in time, produced primers and lcs- 
sons, hymn-books and Gospels; in the daily schools were 
taught old and young, chiefs and people; the Sabbath grew 
into an institution, and the Gospel in all its elevating power. 
Notwithstanding all oppositions and ancient customs, the 
truth of Christ, preached by Dr. Moffat and his brethren, has 
now made its way far into the interior of the country. War 
has greatly diminished among the tribes; travelers and traders 
journey everywhere in safety; houses, wagons, clothing, and 
the arts are increasing among the people; the ideas and the 
experience of these secluded races are being steadily enlarged ; 
and honest trade and Christian teaching are giving liberty to 
serfs and subjects, and are breaking down the slavery of many 
gencrations.”’ Such, in brief, is the work this venerable mis- 
sionary has been instrumental in accomplishing during his 
long life; and in his declining days his friends could not but 
pay a substantial tribute to his worth. Feeling speeches were 
made at the breakfast by Bishop Crowther, Hon. Arthur Kin- 
naird, M.P., Drs. Mullens and Allon, and, finally, by Dr. Mof- 
fat himself, who was greeted with genuine respect and hearti- 
ness, the whole company standing up to do him honor. His 
speech was the feature of the occasion, abounding in interest- 
ing reminiscences, and full of love for the works of his life. 


The Week. 


{From Tuesday, April7, to Monday, April 14.] 


Telegrams from Rome announce the dangerous ill- 
ness of Pope Pius IX. His malady is so serious that the Eas- 
ter festivities in Catholic lands were somewhat curtailed. 




















There is no use in saying much about our impending 
eity charter until it is alittle nearer some tangible conclu- 
sion. As it stands now, the Senate has passed it, refusing to 
adopt the clause discontinuing Mr. Green's comptrollership, 
and has amended so much that another conference committee 
is a foregone conclusion. It is, therefore, very safe to count 
upon an indefinite prolongation of a thoroughly disgraceful 
party wrangle on a matter which ought to have been decided 
on its merits. 


Advices from Aspinwall dated April 5th, and tele- 
graphed from Havana, say that the city of San Salvador has 
been nearly destroyed by an carthquake. No date is given, 
but the middle of March is probably about the time that this 
occurred. The loss of life is said to have been very great, 
and property to the value of several millions is destroyed. 
This is the second time within twenty years that the old city 
lias been thus visited. This time the inhabitants were fore- 
warned, numerous slight shocks having occurred early in 





Nearly all winter the Modocs have, by dint of dupli- 
city, cunning, and braggadocio, kept up negotiations with the 
Peace Commissioners and warded off extreme measures on 
the part of the troops. They have been treated with so much 
consideration that they at last reached the conclusion most 
natural to degraded minds—namely, that forbearance must 
needs be the outgrowth of fear. On Thursday of last week, 
after it was supposed that conferences were at an end, and 
that the Indians would shortly be attacked in their strong- 
hold, messengers came out asking for another “talk,” and 
giving up their arms in token that surrender had been agreed 
upon. On Friday morning, General Canby, with Messrs, 
Meacham, Thomas, and Dyer, the Commissioners, went to the 
place designated for a meeting, accompanied by two inter- 
preters. They were met by the notorious “Captain Jack” 
and four other Indians. General Canby and the Commission- 
ers spoke in friendly terms, and were answered by Jack, who, 
when he had finished, stepped behind the party of whites, 
while one of his retainers held their attention by beginning a 
speech, drew a revolver and attempted to shoot General 
Canby. ‘The cap missed fire, but the noise startled the party, 
and the General turned about only to be shot dead. The 
other savages shot down Commissioners Meacham and 
Thomas. Dyer ran for his life and was followed, but having 
a small pistol with him, drew it, whereupon his pursuer re- 
treated. The two interpreters were suffered to escape. The 
camp was at once alarmed by the signal officer who was watch- 
ing the conference, and the latest news as we go to press is 
that the Indians will be immediately attacked. 


On the authority of Mr. Jay Gould, in the character 
of a witness before the Erie Investigating Committee, we are 
justified in concluding that it is upon the whole surer and 
more economical to have your own legislature elected and 
then present your bills, than to let the election take care of 
itself and buy votes as occasion may arise. Mr. Gould has 
had experience of this sort of thing in no less than four dif- 
ferent States, and his testimony may, therefore, be accepted 
as conclusive, though it does not appear that he has ever suc- 
ceeded in creating a legislative body which was entirely 
worthy of his confidence. In a blundcring sort of way this 
Erie Committee has unearthed materials fgr a very season- 
able story of Eric, as it was, and as it is. There was a deal of 
reluctance on the part of the State Assembly to grant the 
Committee more time and enlarged powers, but the necessary 
vote was at length passed, and now the Committee may follow 
up the clews already obtained, and may go back to 1869 in work- 
ing up the evidence, That such an investigation of available 
records is eminently desirable is evident from the facts con- 
cerning the legal services of Tweed and others which we have 
already published. Of course there is much indignation 
among those who like to cancel the record of the past, but 
there is far more danger that rogues will escape than that in- 
nocent men will suffer, so we hope the quest may go on, 
certain nervous Republicans, and our Minister-resident at 
Madrid to the contrary notwithstanding. 


If the experience of the last two years teaches any- 
thing concerning Spaniards, it is that they never acknowl- 
edge a defeat unless it is a very decisive one. When,therefore, 
the Cortes begins to talk about the surrender of Berga to the 
Carlists, and charges the commandant of the town with treason, 
we may conclude that affairs are in a bad way in Catalonia, in 
which province the surrendered town is situated. All the 
frontier provinces are either in a state of insurrection, or prac- 
tically under the control of the Carlists. It is hard to say 
where Carlism ends and republicanism begins, and it is by no 
means certain what position will be taken by towns which are 
under pressure from neither party. Here, for instance, is the 
city of Malaga, which has a sort of vigilance committee to 
keep order, but refuses to pay taxes or admit government 
officials within its walls. It professes to be Federalist in pol- 
itics; and other towns of less importance are in like condi- 
tion. The loyalty of the army is at least doubtful, and in some 
instances is not even open to doubt, for in Barcelona the troops 
are confessedly in mutiny. We have repeatedly noticed that 
at an especially critical moment in Spain, a fresh relay of 
troops is shipped to Cuba, and the practice is carried out in 
the present instance. Meanwhile, the most important news 
from that island is that a great victory has been gained by 
the patriots, and that the “ Herald Commissioner "—special 
correspondent, that is to say—has been summarily cast into 
a Spanish dungeon, if not secretly executed, by order of the 
Captain-Gencral. 





Here is Mr. Curtis’s letter, in cxtenso, as addressed to 
the President: 

*“* My Dear Sir :—As the circumstances under which several 

important appointments have recently been made seem to me 
to show an abandonment both of the spirit and the letter of 
the Civil Service regulations, I respectfully resign my position 
as a member of the Advisory Board of the Civil Service. In 
so doing, I beg to assure you of my warmest wishes and of 
the continuance of my most earnest efforts for the success of 
your administration.’ 
This was been promptly followed by aletter from Mayor Medill 
of Chicago, and now the Opposition press says that the adminis- 
tration leaders are taking turns in asking Mr. Curtis to retract. 
It is understood that the arguments used are to the effect that 
people must not expect the political habits of fifty years to be 
uprooted in a few months. If the subordinate offices are for 
the present filled in accordance with the rules, it is all that 
can fairly be expected. Meanwhile, if the politicians secure 
some important appointments, the public must possess its 
soul in patience. Presidential mistakes in the way of ap- 
pointments have often been apologized for in these columns, 
in view of the enormous pressure which can be brought to 
bear upon the Executive—pressure which can easily be light- 
ened by relegating the whole matter to State politicians. 
This is one of the evils which has grown up under the rota- 
tion system. We did hope, however, until a short time ago, 
that the office-seekers were effectually checkmated. Reports 
from Washington gave the impression that the rush of per- 
sonal applicants had visibly diminished, but, alas! informa- 
tion from the same sources now tells us that the waiting- 
room of the White House is once more crowded as of old. 


It is not very favorable to the Government postal 
telegraph scheme, nor encouraging to its advocates, that it 
turns out, after all that has been said concerning the success 
of the English system, that its financial affairs are in a very 
bad way, or have, at least, been deceptively managed. It 
seems that the telegraph superintendents have been misap- 
propriating funds—not, indeed, so far appears, to their own 
personal benefit, but so as to make a better showing in their 
annual reports. Two years ago a transfer of £644,736 was 








made from the special appropriation to the capital account, 
the postal authorities beimg thereby saved the necessity of 
submitting estimates for extensions and improvements, and 
placing themselves beyond the immediate control of Parlia- 
ment, This was only the beginning, and it was easy to make 
further diversions of capita! 98 ocgasion required, The day 
of reckoning came with the report of the Public Accounts 
Committee, which, after concluding its statement of the case 
as it stands against the post-office, hints that screws may easily 
be loose in other of the revenue departments. “ What be- 
comes of the control of the Treasury over a revenue depart- 
ment, for the due and regular conduct of which it isin the 
highest degree responsible, if such things can happen not once 
but repeatedly, and if the abstraction of such enormous sums 
from their legitimate destination can continue to be unno- 
ticed through the whole of a financial year, even up to the 
time when the statement of the year's income is formally 
submitted to the public?"’ This is a question in which Ame- 
ricans have especial reason to be interested, and possibly our 
reformers may get some excellent hints by watching the way 
in which our English cousins answer it. 


What may be the precise meaning and the ultimate 
result of Brigham Young's resignation, his unexpected ex- 
hibit of that virtue has taken the world by surprise. He has 
given up his connection with sundry commercial and financial 
interests, has divided his very large wealth among his nu- 
merous heirs, and purposes going where telegraphs and rail- 
roads will never come. It is understood that the wilds of 
Arizona promise most nearly to fill these conditions, and 
probably this able, ambitious, disappointed man—we do not 
feel justified in calling him a famatic—will end his days sur- 
rounded by only a scant remnant of his once numerous fol- 
lowing. The country very fairly accepts this abdication as 
the end of Mormonism as it has been. Knowing ones have 
long said that Brigham Young’s death would be the signal for 
the break-down of the close corporation of which he has for 
so long atime been the life. It would indeed have been an 
extraordinary case of foresight if the Mormon leaders had an- 
ticipated the events which have upset their profoundest plans. 
When they placed an almost impassable desert between them- 
selves and the world, and founded that extraordinary com- 
munity which has puzzled and scandalized Christendom, there 
was no such thing as California gold, and a Pacific railroad 
was not even thought of. The railroad was built by the gold, 
and since its completion the failure of Mormondom has been 
rapid and inevitable. If enough genuine Mormons to form a 
sect exist a score of years hence, the predictions of the “ Gen- 
tile’”’ world are sadly at fault. Brigham Young himself does 
not take this view of affairs, if we may accept his explanation 
and statement of the case, as telegraphed over his own signa- 
ture to the Herald. According to this, his abdication is 
chargeable solely to advancing years and the too pressing 
cares of his position. He will still * exercise supervision over 
business, ecclesiastical and secular, leaving the minutia to 
younger men.” With characteristic shrewdness Young avails 
himself of the Herald’s invitatéon to telegraph at its expense, 
and makes a very favorable statement of the financial posi- 
tion of the Mormon banks, rakioads, mercantile institutions, 
etc., ete., calling public attention to the advantage of invest- 
ment in Utah, and interpolating a pleasant little plan whereby 
the Apaches are to be evangelized, more Mormonorum, by the 
above-mentioned colonies in Arizona. The lengthy dispatch 
closes with an appeal to the feelings which certainly reads as 
though the Mormon leader were aiming at canenization. 

Army organization and tactics were so thoroughly 
put to a practical test during the Franco-German war, that 
the German army may, with some show of justice, put for- 
ward indireet claims for recognition as a Peace Socicty. It 
has set all the civilized nations, excepting ourselves, to work 
at army and navy re-organization on a scale of such magnifi- 
cence that a standing army must become, after one or two 
more great wars, synonymous with bankruptcy. Even the 
United States has been, to some extent, influenced as to its 
arms and equipments. Breach-loaders (not muzzle-loaders, 
as we most unaccountably wrote a fortnight ago) have made 
the old line and column tactics practically out of the question 
for fighting purposes, and the perfect German system of en- 
rollment has led other nations to contrive similar systems 
which may be equally effective, and better adapted to the 
wants and habits of its own people. We have referred lately 
to the interesting lectures and essays which attracted so much 
attention in England during the past winter. That country is 
so very liberal, in a monarchical sense, that, while the com- 
pulsory enrollment of every man, on something like the Ger- 
man pian, would be very desirable, it is extremely difficult of 
accomplishment, and England must apparently trust for pro- 
tection, as of old, to the sea and her fleet. Meanwhile, it is 
admitted on the Continent that military service must be had 
from every able-bodied man, excepting the privileged classes, 
and even these must be made to work if possible. Naturally, 
the first impulse is to copy the German system of reserves. 
France adopted it, with some modifications, as soon as she 
could after the war, and nearly all the other powers, large and 
small, are moving in the same direction, Russia and Italy be- 
ing the latest converts, of whose military creeds we have not 
any definite account. Their plans are as yet only perfected in 
theory. In Russia, ministers of religion alone are exempt a5 a 
class, but, of course, exceptfons favoring other classes have to 
be made. In Italy, a Bill has been introduced by the Govern- 
ment, making those who are eighteen years old on the first 
day of each year, liable for duty, either in the “standing 
militia’ orinthe regulararmy. After serving for a specified 
time, they become a reserve corps, liable to be called out upon 
occasion. This plan, after it has been in operation five years, 
will enable Italy to bring an army of five hundred thousand 
trained men into the field, which an Italian essayist thinks 
will be wanted about that time for the chastisement of France, 
with or without German assistance. Among the lesser powers, 
Switzerland has been for some time trying for a reformed 
Constitution, the vital article of which puts the cantonal 
militia under the control of the Federal Government. Even 
the Dutch have caught the contagion. The present ministry 
of Holland has committed itself to sundry radical army re- 
forms, approximating, of course, to the German example. 
Professional soldiers are everywhere studying the tactical 
problems which are forced upon their attention by the new 
conditions; and when the next war comes, that nation will be 
best prepared which has most successfully discounted all pos- 
sible improvements in arms and means of communication, 
unless, indeed, it has already discounted its own bills of credit 
so extensively as to have become insolvent, 
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A SUGGESTIVE RETROSPECT. 

HAT was a masterly veswmé in a single sen- 
tence of the scientific achievements of a genera- 

tion which President Barnard, of Columbia College, 
uttered in his speech on scientific education at the 
Tyndall dinner. He had alluded to the unknown 
future of progress in science, and to the natural ten- 
dency of men to feel that there is little left to be dis- 
covered compared with the great achievements of the 


livered many years ago by a learned professor, who 
thought it necessary to combat, even then, the dis- 
couraging notion that Nature had no more secrets to 
yield. “That was a time,’ continued the speaker, 
““when, as yet, no Faraday had drawn a living spark 
from ihe lifeless magnet; no Daniel or Grove or Bun- 
sen had given us an enduring source of electro-dy- 
namic power; no Ohm had taught us how to measure 
such a power when obtained; no Bessell had detected 
the parallaxes of the fixed stars; no Adams or Lever- 
rier hud thrown his grapple into space and felt the in- 


fluence of an unseen planet trembling, to use the beau- | 


tiful language of Herschel, along the delicate line of 
his analysis; no Draper or Daguerre or Talbot had 





Ill. Planetary Phases: 14. Saturnian Stage (the ring- 
condition); 15. Jovian Stage (a vaporous envelope or 
atmosphere, and the conditions of protophytic or pro- 
tozoic life); 16. Terrestrial Stage (periodical aqueous 
precipitation, atmospheric storms, and the culmination 
of the organic phase); 17. Martial Stage (diminished 
vapors, infrequent rains, increasing cold, and decline 
of organic life); 18. Lunar Stage (disappearance of 
aqueous vapors, total absorption of ocean and air, ex- 
tinction of organization, and final refrigeration). 
Professor Winchell, of course, advances this scheme 
as conjectural, even as to its order—the precise posi- 


| jions of the sixth, seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
past; and he mentioned, in illustration, a lecture de- | 


seventeenth stages being most uncertain—but says 
there is little doubt that its general tenor expresses a 
fact in the aspects of the universe. 
DEEP-SEA DREDGING. 
JROFESSOR VERRILL, of Yale, points out, in 
a letter to the New Yorl Tribune, that Dr. 
Wyville Thompson’s recent work on The Depths of the 
Sea ignores the American dredgings off the coast of 
Florida, in 1867, under Count Portalés, of the U. 8. 
Coast Survey, and coolly appropriates for the English 
expedition of 1868 the credit of the first systematic ex- 
ploration of this kind, and even of certain scientific 


| results, such as the tracing of a relationship between 


revealed the wonders of actinism; no Mayer or Joule | 
had laid a sure foundation for the grand doctrine of | 


the conservation of force; no Carpenter had unraveled 
the intricacies of nervous physiology, or analyzed the 
relations of mind and brain; no Agassiz had ridden 
down the Alps on the backs of the glaciers and proved 
their steady flow; no Darwin had lifted the vail from 
the mysteries of organic development; no Schiaparelli 
er Newton had put the harness of universal gravita- 
tion upon the wayward movements of the shooting- 
stars; no Mallet had presented an intelligible theory 
of volcanic flames and of the earth’s convulsive tre- 
mors; no Kirchhoff had furnished a key to the inti- 
mate constitution of celestial bodies or a gauge of 
stellar drift; no Huggins or Secchi or Young had ap- 
plied the key thus presented to enter the secret cham- 
bers of the sun, the comets, the fixed stars, and the 
nebulz; no Stokes had made the darkness visible 
which lies beyond the violet; no Tyndall had done the 
same for the darkness beyond the red, or had measured 
the heat-absorbing powers of wriform bodies, or shown 
how the tremors of the ether shake asunder the ele- 
ments of vapors. In short, that period of presumed 
scientific omniscience seems now, as we look back to it, 
but the faint dawning of a day of glorious discovery 
which we dare not, even yet, pronounce to be ap- 
proaching its meridian.” 


GEOLOGY OF THE STARS. 


N a lecture under this title (which is, of course, 
etymologically a misnomer, and yet has no good 
substitute, siderology or siderognosy being clumsy and 
yague) Professor Winchell, of Michigan University, 
now President of the Syracuse University, gives the 
following scheme of the stages, so to speak, of stellar 
existence: I, Nebulous Phases: 1. Gaseity (matter in- 
tensely heated, non-luminous, chemically dissociated 
—possibly the condition of the sun’s nucleus and the 
faint central portions of some annular nebula); 2. 
Normal Nebulosity (mineral mist of minute incan- 
descent liquid particles, floating in gas, and giving a 
spectrum of one, two, or three bright lines—exempli- 
fied in certain of the irresolvable nebulz); 3. Continu- 
ous Fire-Mist (the same, in increased quantity, giving 
bright lines on an extremely faint continuous spec- 
trum—shown by other irresolvable nebulz and a few 
of the stars); 4. Discontinuous Fire-Mist (the same, 
segregated around local nuclei—shown in certain re- 
solvable nebule. II. Stellar Phases: 5. Primary Nu- 
clear Stage (increase of photospheric matter and nu- 
clear condensation, giving bright lines over a continu- 
ous spectrum—observed in planetary nebulze and ne- 
bulous stars); 6. Secondary Nuclear Stage (the same 
advanced, with diminished temperature and lumin- 
Osity, the absorbent gaseous atmosphere balancing the 
effect of the emittent nucleus and photospheére, show- 
ing still a continuous spectrum, but presenting the 
point of transition from bright-line to dark-line spec- 
tra—observed, probably, in certain star-clusters and 
most resolvable nebulw); 7. Sirian Stage (atmosphere 
ef great depth, high tension,.and absorbent capacity, 
giving spectrum of very broad, dark lines—seen in 
white stars); 8. Arcturan Stage (absorbent atmosphere 
of reduced depth and tension, giving spectrum with 
dark lines identical with the normal spectrum of the 
sun—shown in yellow stars); 9. Solar Stage (photo- 
sphere reduced in depth by precipitation upon the nu- 
cleus, so that vortical disturbances break through and 
clouds of new photospheric matter, temporarily cooler 
and less luminous than the photosphere, are formed by 
condensation, showing the phenomena of “spots "— 
illustrated in our sun); 10. Variable Stage (the same, 
increased, and approaching total liquefaction—as in 
variable stars); 11. Liquid Stage (the photosphere ex- 
hausted and atmosphere reduced, leaving a molten 
globe, and giving a continuous spectrum—probably 
exemplified in some of the star-clusters and resolvable 
nebulz); 12. Incrustive Stage (the early period of in- 
crustation, incipient darkening—seen in red stars); 13. 
Eruptiye Stagé (constant luminosity gone by, and col- 
lapses of the crust giving rise to outbursts of glowing 
matter which rapidly fades—as in temporary stars). 





the inhabitants of the deep sea and the fossils of some 
of the later geological formations--“ results’? which 
had been obtained and published by Pourtalés and 
others, and discussed even in foreign journals before 
the English expedition was thought of. Dr. Carpenter 
and Dr. Thompson have legitimate title to glory 
enough without assuming what does not belong to 
them. The pioneers in deep-sea dredging were not the 
English, but the Americans and the Norwegians. The 
claims of the latter, based on the interesting labors of 
Sars off the Loffoden Islands, are recognized by Dr. 
Thompson, at least by allusion. But the American 
work, done by Governmental aid and on a large scale, 
he ignores. Why is it that folks never do justice to 
their own kin? 





SAYINGS AND DOINGS. 
ET HER Drive.—In the Journal of last week you 
alluded to a Western clergyman who preached from the 
text, ** Let herdrive.”” Brooklyn claims the honor of origin- 
ating the sermon from that passage. We had a preacher who 
was young, tonguey and eccentric. He was wonderfully 
popular for awhile, and no place could hold the people when 
he preached. His mode of taking up collections was novel. 
Before the plate was started on its rounds it was brought into 
the pulpit. It was the pastor’s practice to come to his feet, 
take out his wallet, lay a bill on the plate, and do it with an 
air which said: “*I would like to see the man who would do 
less than that.’’ The boys said the bill was taken back in the 
vestry. One hot Sunday night the pastor came into his pulpit 
dressed in white—white coat, vest and pants, with a red neck- 
tie fastened to his collar. After the preliminary exercises he 
rose, threw his coat back, put his thumbs in the arm-holes of 
his vest, and gazed steadily at his congregation for a minute 
or two amid profound silence. ‘* Let her drive,” said the pas- 
tor. He waited a moment, and then repeated, ‘* Let her 
drive.”” Lowering his voice, he said: ‘** You will find the text 
in Acts xxvii. 15." At the close of the service a plain-looking 
man addressed another, saying: “*Can you tell me who this 
man is that preached to-day?” “Oh, that is our pastor!” 
“Give my compliments to him. Iam from the West, and am 
going to Boston. I shall be back next week, and he would 
oblige me very much if he would preach next Sunday night 
from the text, ‘ Let her rip.’ ’"—N. Y. Correspondence, Boston 
Journal. 


A DARKEY WHO UNDERSTANDS THE NATURE OF AN 
OatH.—The other evening, at a meeting of the Grand Army, 
several good stories were told around the camp-fire. Captain 
Jesse Taylor told the following of the times when our forces 
were stationed at Beaufort, South Carolina: ‘* There was an 
old darkey by the name of Lige Jackson, who, deserted by 
his master, was left to take care of himself as best he might. 
Lige was exceedingly awkward in his attempts to play the 
servant. He smashed and destroyed nearly everything he 
laid his hands upon, and, having waited on nearly every 
officer at the post, each in turn, after giving him the benefit 
of some hard swearing for his stupidity, turned him adrift. 
It happened that Lige was a witness in a case that came be- 
fore a court-martial, and, being called to give testimony, was 
objected to on the part of the defendant, who stated that he 
didn’t believe the nigger was of sound mind. ‘Stand up, 
Lige,’ said the court. ‘Do you understand the nature of an 
oath?’ Lige scratched his wool for a moment, and then, 
turning up the white of his eyes, replied: ‘ Look a-yeare, 
marse, dis nigger has waited on "bout half the ossifers since 
they cum to dis place, and if he don’t understand the na‘ure 
ob an oaf by dis time, den dar’s no wirtue in cussing.’ ”’ 


MILLERITES IN 1843.—Some of the societies were so 
sure that the end was at hand that they put their individual 
possessions, which were usually very slender, into joint stock, 
in imitation of the early Christians, who had “ all things com- 
mon.” In Oneida County, N. Y., a well-to-do farmer being 
converted to their doctrine, came to join their church, and, 
on being told of this rule, said he would think of it awhile, 
and pray over it. He went away sorrowfully, for he was very 
rich. At the next meeting he appeared, and, upon being 
called upon for his answer, he said he had received a message 
from heaven, and was prepared to obey. ‘ While engaged in 
prayer for divine direction,” said he, “‘I have had one passage 
of the Bible so powerfully impressed upon my mind that I 
know it is from God, and I shall do as I am commanded.” 
The brethren and sisters were in breathless expectation of 
the tremendous sacrifice he was about to make. The elder 
bade him be of good courage, and declare the message. And 
the rich man said: “That passage came to my mind, and 
which I am resolved to obey, was in these words, ‘ Occupy 
till I come.’” 


Ir Wass'T Her Huspanp AFTER ALL.—A story has 
gone the rounds of literary gossip about an attached pair, of 





names not unknown to fame, who went to board up-town, 
where people also went who were literary and of good taste. 
The lady, thinking that as she and her husband were all in all 
to each other, it was as well they should remain so, desired of 
the hostess that there might be no introductions to the other 
boarders, which was observed. Various tender passages be- 
tween the amiable pair on their way to and from the dining- 
room edified the family during the season. In time, a Boston 
man came to board, and on his way to the basement at din- 
ner, going down late, he heard a light laugh behind him, and 
a figure not so light as the laugh sprang on his shoulders and 
claimed a ride down stairs. The Boston man took things 
coolly, carried his burden down into the dining-room, and 
shot her into a vacant seat at the table. The lady looked up 
to find her husband already there before her, and every eye 
was turned to watch these extraordinary proceedings. There 
was nothing to be done but to burst into tears, which she 
did.—_New York Tribune. 

LANGUAGE OF AMIMALS,—Ceriainly all animals have 
a mode of expressing their feelings to others of the same 
species. Wolves arrange attacks, bunting together in packs. 
They are all animated by the same thought, and therefore 
travel with energy for hours to accomplish a design of which 
each member of the enterprise has a rational understanding, 
Deer and buffaloes act in concert in regard to seeking food 
orwater. Perhaps the government of wild horses, through 
signs which any horse in a group of hundreds instantly re- 
cognizes as an imperative command of one individual, who 
prances up and down the line like one in authority, is about 
as perfect and as mysterious as any thing in natural history. 
Birds and dogs are exceedingly sociable, enjoying the so¢iety 
of their kith and kin as much as country cousins when they 
visit city relatives. Rats and mice, too, and even insects, are 
supposed to have the faculty of communicating their wishes 
and opinions to each other. : 

A PickpocKeEt’s DIscOMFITURE.—A woman who 
was riding in a Broadway omnibus, not long since, became 
aware that the “ gentleman” on her right was feeling for her 
pocket under her cloak. Fora momenta cold shiver passed 
through her, but as it was broad daylight, and as there were 
evidently many persons in the omnibus to whom she might 
apply for protection, she took courage, and recollecting that 
in the dress she wore hcr pocket had, much to her previous 
annoyance, been sewed on the wrong side of the skirt, cor- 
cluded to sit still and await the course of events. After hay- 
ing been sufficiently entertained by the vain efforts of her 
neighbor to find the pocket, she turned to him, and said 
quietly, ‘‘ My pocket is on the other side, sim’? The man im- 
mediately jumped up, pulled the strap, and disappeared with 
most amusing rapidity, the coolness of the lady having been 
too much for his artistic nerves. 


—A wandering showman in Indiana found the ug- 
liest and most misshapen man he ever saw, and engaged him 
for a gorilla in his show, said gorilla to look as much uglier 
than nature made him as possible, and keep his mouth shut, 
and receive his board and $25 a week into his paw paid. He 
agreed to become a dumb beast for these tempting consider- 
ations, and made a great success in playing gorilla in looks 
and manners and gorilla repulsiveness generally. The show- 
man eventually made a pilgrimage to Chicago with his fat 
woman and emaciated man, and an educated pig and a snake 
or two. The Chicagoans believed in the gorilla, and wanted 
him to settle amongst them. He might have madea big specu- 
lation if he had only known it. Chicago would have come down 
handsomely for such a citizen, if he had consented to be civil- 
ized. But the poor gorilla went to the mayor, the other day, 
and told him all about it, and complained that he was nearly 
starved, and that the showman had never paid him a cent of 
his wages for making a beast of himself. Like some other 
monkeys, he could not keep his mouth shut, and if he don’t 
get out of Chicago pretty soon, he will have to go to work 
again with a hoe, or some other industrial implement. 


—Societ¥ is commonly too cheap. We meet at very 
short intervals, not having had time to acquire a new value 
for cach other. We meet at meals three times a day, and give 
each other a new taste of that old musty cheese that we are. 
We have had to agree on acertain set of rules, called etiquette 
and politeness, to make the frequent meeting tolerable, and 
that we need not come to open war.—H. D. Thoreau. 

—Sir Fletcher Norton was noted for his want of 
courtesy. Pleading one day before Lord Mansfield on some 
question of manorial right, he chanced to say: ‘‘ My Lord, [ 
can illustrate the point in my own person—I myself have two 
little manors.” The judge immediately interposed, with his 
usual blandish smile, ** We all know it, Sir Fletcher!" 

—A gentleman took the following telegram to a tele- 
graph office: “Mrs. Brown, Liverpool street.—I announce 
with grief the death of Uncle James. Come quickly to read 
will. I believe we are his heirs.—Jobn Black.” The clerk 
having counted the words, said, “There are two words too 
many, sir.” “All right; cut out ‘with grief,’” was the 
reply. 

—A minister having remarked ‘there would be a 
nave in the new edifice the society was erecting,” an old lady 
said *“* she knew the person to whom he referred.” 


—A certain religious paper has for the heading of one 
of its departments, “‘ Religion in general.”” Somebody says 
“ Religion in particular is what is wanted among the people.” 

—A school committee in a certain New England 
town said encouragingly in their report: ‘* As this place offers 
neither honor or profit, we do not see why it should not be 


filled by a woman! 

—Our bright ex-Congressman, 8S. 8. Cox, now travel- 
ing in the South, while at Augusta, a few days since, strolled 
from his hotel before breakfast to take a look at things. The 
following dialogue occurred : 

First COLORED CrrTIzEN (to Second Colored Citizen, distant 
two hundred yards up street.)—“ You, Sar!” 

Ex-M. C. (supposing himself to be addressed.)—* Hey?” 

First CoLtorep Crrizen.—*I spoke, sar, to de odder cullud 
pusson, up de street.” [Exit ex-M. C. Cox. 


—During the late war, a man out west, in a small 
gathering of friends, was urging upon their minds the im- 
portance of enlisting. ‘‘Go, my brave friends,’ said he; 
“fight for your country—die for it; it is sweet to die for 
your native land.” “ But,” said one, “if it is sweet to die for 
one’s country, why don’t you go?” This was a poser, and 
for a moment disconcerted him; but, rallying, he declared 
that he, as an individual, “ was not fond of sweet things.” 
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The Little Folks, - 


KING PENGUINS. 
BY MRS. LEORA B. ROBINSON. 


PON a beautiful green island, away out in the 
Pucific Ocean, there once lived a great many 
little people—all alone. 

They had laid out for themselves alittle town in reg- 
ular streets, which crossed each other so as to form 
tiny squares; and every family had a whole square to 
itself. No tenement houses there! No crowding 
there! No houses to let; but every family had a 
whole square to itself, and every square was just large 
enough for one family —a bed for the baby, and room 
for papa and mamma. So that after all it was not a 
large town—only about as large as six squares in one 
of our cities—and yet it was big enough to hold many 
thousands of these wonderful little folks. 

Ah, the happy times in the fali of the year, when 
every little mother had a dear little baby—just one— 
which she loved with royal pride; for in that blissful 
island every father was a king, every mother was a 
queen, and all the little children were little princes and 
princesses. 

The grown-up royalty were proud, and dressed in 
most brilliant colors, and often looked down upon 
their sides to admire their beautiful coats. They were 
not extravagant, however, in their habits, and con- 
tinued to set thé little folks the good example of wear- 
ing clean white aprons all the time, and looked—every 
one of them—just like children in bibs. 

Perhaps, after all, this may have been the regalia of 
some sort of Freemasonry among them; for they strut- 
ted about pompously enough, and possibly had secrets, 
but if they had, it’s certain that they never told any- 
body who was without the customary white apron. 

At any rate, one suit of clothes lasted a whole year, 
and looked new all the time, although they slept in it 
at night and went out in all kinds of weather in the 
same dress. But just about the beginning of spring, 
their coats became ragged and so ugly that they were 
ashamed to show their faces after having been so fine 
and proud, and they ran and hid, every one of them, 
away from all the others. 

At this time no two could meet without calling each 
other ugly names, and fighting—which shows they were 
ugly inside as well as outside—but as soon as they got 
their new suits on and could hold up their heads again 
like men, they all strutted into town, and were the 
best of friends. Still, even then, if any poor one who 
yet had on a ragged coat should try to sneak into their 
royal company, all the fine fellows—every king of 
them—fell upon him and fought him until he was glad 
to run away and wait for his tailor. 

It was not thought necessary for the babies to have 
much to wear at first—their mothers did not take the 
fashion magazines and did not know how to make 
pretty clothes for the children—so the dear little ones 
had only a light covering to keep them from catching 
cold, and no finery to make them uncomfortable. 

When dinner time came a little mother got up on a 
little step or stone and called her child to her with a 
great noise, and bending her head, opened her mouth. 
The youngster, on the lookout for something good, 
dived his head into her open mouth and sucked up a 
little morsel for his dinner. Whereupon all the other 
little princes and princesses, too, dived their heads into 
their mothers’ open mouths and sucked up little mor- 
sels for their dinners. Hence there is no record that 
one of them was ever choked to death on a fish-bone. 

When the royal mothers had thus taken care of their 
precious children for nearly a year, the young princes 
and- princesses were given fine clothes just like the 
kings’ and queens’, and were taught to swim. Some- 
times the vain little darlings did not want to wet their 
new clothesyand refused to go in; and sometimes the 
timid little things were afraid of the great rolling sea, 
and refused to go in; then their mothers coaxed them 
to a cliff at the edge of the water, and before they 
knew it, pushed them in, and they were obliged to 
“sink or swim, live or die, survive or perish.” 

Their kind mothers loved them dearly, and would 
have grieved to see the dear things drown; but these 
little people—kings though they were—had to fish for a 
living, and as they could not hold a rod and line, or 
manage a net, they had to dive for fishes and were ob- 
liged to learn toswim. It was kindness, therefore, in 
their mothers to push them in before they grew up 
suck cowards they could never learn, and would have 
to starve. 

It would be well if some larger mothers would give 
their little boys a push, and, forcing them to strike out 
for themselves, make noble self-reliant men of them. 

Nowy when thesg little princes and princesses were 
quite small and very young their parents could fish for 
themselves, and bring home enough for the children, 
too; but when they grew large, and one could eat a 
little fish all by himself, it was too much to expect of 
any mother. Many and many a time has one of these 
small mothers gone hungry because her greedy child 
ate up everything she could get, and still wanted more. 
The children then had to learn to dive and swim and 
fish for themselves—there was no other way. 

One day a ship landed at the island, and the sailors, 
who had had a long voyage, were glad to take a stroll 
apon the beautiful green land again, and one of them 
saw this pretty little town, and he picked up a stick 
and began to knock the innocent little creatures over 











the head. They were so little that the sailor was bigger 
than any giant they had ever heard of, and one blow 
from his club was enough to kill even their oldest king, 
yet they were a brave little people and did not move 
an inch, but just stood still in their own homes, and not 
knowing what else to do, turned first one eye and then 
the other upon the destroyer, as he came, and were 
soon all laid low in death—the kings, their wives, and 
the dear little children—by a cruel man, who could not 
bear to see so much beauty and happiness upon the 
earth. 

1 am sorry to be obliged to tell of these charming 
little creatures, who died so bravely, that they had one 
bad trait of character—they would steal, every one of 
them. The mothers and fathers were thieves, and the 
children did not know that stealing was any more 
harm than swimming—both of which they saw their 
parents doing so well. They stole each other's fishes, 
and they stole each other’s bedding, and it has been 
whispered that they stole each other’s children—and 
they did steal each other’s eggs, for they were nothing 
but birds after ali, and did not know any better. They 
were nothing but birds after all! They are called 
King Penguins, and although that cruel sailor did kill 
that whole community of them, there are a great many 
more little towns of them out on islands in the ocean, 
where the Royal Penguins are just as happy as those 
in our story. Their fine clothes are just as brilliant and 
are made of as bright feathers as a bird’s clothes ought 
to be. They are just as thievish and just as brave; and 
if any little boy who reads this should travel when he 
becomes a man, and should find a little town of the 
brave birds, and should be tempted to pick up a stick 
and knock them over the heads as that cruel sailor did, 
he will find that they will stand still and turn up first 
one eye at him and then the other—and that he can 
easily kill every one of them—and then feel he has not 
done such a brave thing after all. 





THE LITTLE GIRL THAT MADE A 
TABLE. 
BY M. L. BOLLES BRANCH. 


- \ HO comes here?’ asked Uncle Edward, 

looking up from his carpenter’s bench and 
plane, as he heard somebody pushing at the door; and 
when, an instant after, a little head with short brown 
hair showed itself, he said, ‘‘Oh, it’s my little boy, 
Nan!” 

‘*Tain’t a boy!” said Nannie, coming quite in then, 
and moving her feet restlessly in the sawdust. 

“Oho!” said Uncle Edward. “Then what makes 
you slide down hill, and beg for skates, and fly kites, 
and have a bag of marbles, and ride the old horse bare- 
back, and borrow my tools?” 

“IT don’t care; I ain’t aboy. I'd despise to be!” re- 
plied Miss Nannie, hanging a long curly shaving over 
each ear as she spoke. ‘Say, Uncle Edward, I want 
to make a little table. May I have that little square 
piece of board?” 

“ Yes, yes!”’ said the uncle, and he handed it to her. 

** Now, may I take your big gimlet? I want to bore 
some holes for the legs.”’ 

Uncle Edward passed down the gimlet, and Nannie 
bored a hole in each of the four corners of the square 
board. Then she borrowed a knife to whittle out 
some legs with, and when they were done she ham- 
mered them stoutly in. Now the table was done, and 
it stood as level and firm as anybody’s table. 

“I’m going now,” said Nannie, taking it up. “I'm 
going to give a tea party, and [ had my little set of 
dishes all ready: and Aunt Lizzie let me make some 
tiny pies and cookies when she was baking this morn- 
ing, but I didn’t have any table to set the things out 
on, so I thought I would come in here and make one. 
You may come to my party, if you want to, Uncle Ed- 
ward.” 

And off went the little girl, with great satisfaction, 
to set her table. 

‘““That’s asmart one!’’ said Uncle Edward, looking 
after her as the door shut. ‘I'd like to see the thing 
she can’t do! I'll warrant her pies and cookies are 
done toaturn. It’s a thrifty little housewife that can 
cook a meal, and make a table to put it on!” 

Then he went back to his planing, while Nannie set 
her table out on the flat rock under the apple-tree, 
where the birds sang, and no onein all the world, 
whether boy or girl, was happier than she. 





THE DUTCH BOOK AND HIS HORSE. 


HEN I was a small boy and went to sehool, 
too young to read, I heard a thing read of a 
horse that made both my cheeks wet with hot tears. 
The man who owned the horse lived at the Cape of 
Good Hope, and was called a Dutch boor, or a poor 
man of Dutch blood who was born on the soil of that 
hot land, and tilled it with the plow and hoe. He was 
a kind man at heart, though rough in look and speech. 
He loved his mare and she loved him, and was with 
him by day and near him by night. She was proud to 
have him on her back, and would dash through 
swamps, ponds, and fire, too, if he wished it. 

But one day came that was to prove the faith and 
love of her stout heart and the soul of the man. A 
great storm came down on the sea. The waves roared 
and rose as high as the hills. Their white tops foamed 
with rage at the winds, that smote them with all their 





might. The clouds flapped them with black wings. | N 


Night drew near, and it was a scene to make one quake 
with fear. Right in the midst of all this rage and roar 
of wind and sea, a great ship, with sails rent and helm 
gone, came in sight. It rode on the high, white waves, 
straight on a reef of rocks too far from the shore to 
reach it with a rope. The ship was full of young and 
old, whose cries for help could be heard, loud as was 
the voice of the storm. Their boats were gone like the 
shells of eggs. There was no wood nor time to build a 
iutt. The waves leaped on the ship like great white 
wolves bent on their prey. How could one soul of them 
all be saved ? 

The men on shore could but look on the cad sight. 
They could give no help. They had no boat nor raft; 
and their hearts were sick in them. Then the Dutch 
boor was seen to draw near at full speed on his horse. 
Down he came to the beach, nor did he stop there one 
breath of time. He spoke a word to her which she 
knew, and with no touch of whip or spur, she dashed 
in and swam the sea to the ship’s side with a rope tied 
to her tail. She wheeled and stamped her way on the 
white surge with a row of men to the shore. There she 
staid but for a breath. At the soft word and touch she 
knew so well, she turned and once more plowed 
through the surge to the ship, and brought back a load 
of young and old. Once more she stood on the beach, 
amidst tears of joy that fell from all eyes. She stood 
there weak, as wet with sweat as with the sea. The 
night fell down fast on the ship. There were still a 
few more left on it, and their cries for help came on 
the wind to the shore. The thoughts that tugged at 
the brave man’s heart will not be known in this world. 
The cries from the ship pierced it through and through. 
He could not bear to hear them. He spoke a low, soft 
word to his horse. He put his hand to her neck, and 
seemed to ask her if she could do it. She turned her 
head to him with a look that meant, ‘‘ If you wish it, 
I will try.”’ He did wish it, and she tried, to the last 
pulse of her heart. She walked straight out in the wild 
sea. All on shore held their breath at the sight. She 
was weak, but brave. Now and then the white surge 
buried her head; then she rose and shook the brine out 
of her eyes. Foot by foot she neared the ship. Now 
the last man had caught the rope. Once more she 
turned her head to the beach. Shouts and prayers 
came from it to keep up her strength. The tug was for 
a life she loved more than her own, She broke her 
veins for it half way ’tween ship and shore. She could 
lift her feet no more. Her mane lay like black sea- 
weed on the waves while she tried to catch one more 
breath. Then, with a groan, she went down with all 
the load she bore, and a wail went out from the land 
for the loss of a life that had saved from death near a 
ship’s crew of men. 

Thus dared and died in the sea the brave Dutch boor 
and his horse. They were, as friends, one in life, one 
in death; and both might well have place and rank 
with the best lives and deaths we read of in books for 
young or old.—Elihu Burritt, in English paper. 








PUZZLES. 
X Puzz.e. 
A peer of Scotland. 
Equality. 
An important organ. 
A consonant. 
A time of day. 
True. 
The same as the first. 
The peer’s name can be read in twelve different ways. 
MINNIE TRAVEB. 
LITERARY ENIGMA, 
119 letters. 

The whole is a quotation from the distinguished poet, 61, %, 
38, 68, 108, 7, 116, 12, 111, 42, 4, in his beautiful poem, 49, 58, 26, 24, 
78, 90, in which playing a prominent part will be found the 
character 41, 93, 75, 103, 53, 8. : 

2, 44, 79, 56, 72, 27, 70, 113, 102, 85, 94, 76, 118, a short poem by 
Moore. 

3, 48, 34, 12, 18, 40, 66, a learned lawyer of England now deceased. 

82, 5, 73, 67, 14, 35,a famous painter who died from excess of 
laughter. 

107, is found in both Homer and Shakespeare,but not in Virgil 
nor Milton. 

74, 77, 21, 13, 89, 37, 1, 33, 10, 25, an eminent American writer and 
contributor to the Christian Union. 

23, 47, 32, the initials of an American poet. 

54, 62, 80, 43, 9, 112, 6, 92, 117, 69, 55, 83, 10, 28, 119, a poem from 
the pen of England's present laureate. 

109, 114, 50, 59, 30, wrote a history of the United States, 

17, 52, 110, 74, 71, 68, an American poet. 

99, 105, 97, 51, 50, 81, 106, 98, 100, 19, 51, 87, 104, a poem by Keats. 

16, 29, 11, 106, 63, was an eminent Italian poet, and the author 
Of 20, 36, 96, 39, 65, 91, 22, 9, 86, 60, 45, 115, 6, and 31, 15, 19, 57, 
46, 64, 84, 101, was the city of bis birth. FREDDIE 8. 

ENTOMOLOGICAL. 

The cook's insect ; the dairy insect ; the widow's insect ; the 
spirit insect; the tree insect ; the runaway insect ; the flaming 
insect ; the insect to pound with; uncle's insect: the gram- 
matical insect; the ball-player’s insect; herbage, and part of 
a mill; awinged serpent insect ; extinction of life, and a time- 
piece; a Bible mountain, and a snare; a girl’s name aada * 
verb. WHEELBARROW. 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLE}: OF MARCH 2%. 


Crossword,—“ Jesus wept.’’—M. K. B., BUNNY, OLI0, Nox, LAc, 
NAN, VIVO, FRED ERIC, VELOCIPEDR, WILLIE S. B., WHRELBARB- 
ROW, ALICE, J. L. HOWE, DELL, NEWMAN. 

£nigma.— 

**Search thine own heart. What paineth thee 
In others, in thyself may be. 
All dust is frail, all flesh is weak, 
Be thou the true man thou dost seek.” 
M. K. B., BUNNY, OLI0, A. P. W., Vivo, FRED Eric, WILLIE,S. B. 
WHEELBABROW, J. L. HOWR, FRANKIE B., NEWMAN, YESAC SANTO. 

Double yo Franklin.—M. K. B., BONNY, OLAo, 

pao, NAN, FRED Baio, WiLLIE 8. B., WHEELBARROW, J. b. HowR, 
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Selections, 


TENNYSON’S LOVE 
MENT. 


OF RETIRE- 


FJNHE world generally knows Ten- 
: nyson by his poems and his por- 
trait, and that is about all. His lofty la- 
ment for the male friend of his youth, 
though much bought and somewhat 
read, must necessarily be caviare even to 
his own multitude, and is not associated 
vith that kind of romantic sentiment 
which is best understood by the crowd. 
We are not aware that many—if, indeed, 
eany—have cared to inquire, “Who was 
Amy?” though truly there are in poetical 
literature fewer pieces of seemingly per- 
sonal confession more exquisite, or bet- 
ter calculated to excite vulgar curiosity 
than ‘“ Locksley Hall.’”” But Mr. Tenny- 
son has dwelt sedulously remote from 
the general eye, and “ out of sight, out of 
mind” is always true in respect of the 
gaping many. Mr. Tennyson has been 
singularly fortunate in succeeding in this 
desire to escape observation, and his suc- 
cess has lent to his career, in our opinion, 
a dignity and an honorable privacy, 
which in an age of people plotting for 
notoriety, and ‘‘making a racket,”’ have 
much distinguished him. Mr. Tennyson 
has never “fetched and carried sing- 
song up and down,” or made clubs, cote- 
ries, or drawing-rooms subservient to a 
low itch for popularity. There exists in 
this metropolis a number of singing gen- 
tlemen who pass their lives in praising 
cach other in order to push themselves; 
and one ambitious bard who, while he 
lived abroad, could obtain little or no re- 
eognition in England, has, by coming to 
London, and industriously working the 
social and critical wires which jerk a 
man during life into prominence, reach- 
ed, we must suppose, the summit of his 
desires. To all such unworthy work Mr. 
Tennyson has been astranger. He says, 
very beautiful and very justly, that 
Wordsworth uttered nothing base. He 
himself has done nothing base. Whether 
or no the fame he at present enjoys be 
greater than time will ultimately allot 
him, such as it is he has honestly won it. 
He waited for it with noble patience; 
and if, when it came, it came in an exag- 
gerated form—as is so often the case in 
this country—he has had nothing to do 
with the exaggeration. Though neces- 
sarily it cannot be said of hira, as Lau- 
reate, that he has always been “ singing 
songs unbidden,” he has certainly re- 
mained “like a poet hidden.” The 
world, however, does not like what it re- 
gards as its very proper privilege to be 
denied it, preferring, where a famous 
man is concerned, as Dickens has amus- 
ingly described of himself, tu ‘‘ come up- 
stairs and see, and bring its brothers:” 
and gossip accordingly, has circulated 
some ill-natured stories at the expense of 
what is called Mr. Tennyson’s excessive 
reserve. They will find no currency here. 
The only anecdote which we may repeat, 
since it is not ill-natured, is the following: 
‘““A well-known prince of the house ef 
Brunswick, naturally familiar with Mr. 
Tennyson’s shrinking habits, yet anxious 
to pay his respects to the poet, in the 
neighborhood of whose home in the Isle 
of Wight he found himself, made a call 
unaccompanied and strictly incognito. 
A page come to the door. ‘ Whom shall 
Isay?? ‘The Prince of Wales,’ was the 
reply. Whereupon the page, performing 
a gesture somewhat similar to one lately 
described by Mr. Tennyson as performed 
by Lynette, in other words, putting his 
dexter thumb to a nose ‘tip-tilted like 
the petal of a flower,’ playfully observed, 
‘Ha, yes; Prince of Wales! We knowa 
trick worth two of that,’’ and slammed 
the poet’s door in his royal highness’ face. 
We believe he is the only living English- 
man of notoriety whose talent for pri- 
vacy no American has ever buffled. We 
may possibly have seemed to dwell some- 
what over long upon this one particular 
trait of the poet’s character; but if we 
have done so, it is because we believe that 
it is closely allied with his genius and af- 
fords a key to one of the leading idiosyn- 
crasies in his writings. It is perfectly in- 
telligible that a true poet should enter- 
tain, we must be pardoned for saying it— 
something very like loathing for the pro- 
fane crowd, when even such a court 
worldling as Horace experienced it in his 
better moments.”—London Standard. 
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THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vor. VIL, No. 16. 








PROSPECTUS 


Or THE 


CHRISTIAN UNION 


FOR i873. 





THE REMARKABLE SUCCESS 


of this journal, it having attained the 
largest circulation of its class in the 
world, has enabled its Publishers to 
add to its excellences, strengthen its 
Editorial Department by the addition 
of experienced and successful writers 
and editors, and give these 
SPECIAL ATTRACTIONS. 


Star Articles by Mr. Beecher will be 
given from time to time throughout the year. 


SERIAL STORIES 
By DISTINGUISHED WRITERS. 


The Publishers have arranged for seve- 
ral serial tales by the most popular and famous 
American writers, to commence at different 
periods during the year. Among the Authors 
thus engaged are 


LOUISA M. ALCOTT, 


Author of * Little Women,” “ Little Men,” “*The 
Old-Fashioned Girl,”’ ete., ete. 


Her new Story, full of fresh life and 
beauty, will be commenced in our Illustrated 
Holiday Number ! Also 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE, 


Author of “ Uncle Tom's Cabin,” “* My Wife and 
I,’ “Sam Lawson’s Stories,”’ etc., ete. 


Her new Story is the Sequel to ‘My 
Wife and I,” and will probably be commenced 
next Fall. Also 


EDWARD EGGLESTON, 


Author of ** The Hoosier Schoolmaster,”’ ** The 
End of the World,” ete. 


A new and sparkling tale of American Life. 


ROBERTSON GRAY, 


This is the nom de plume of another 
favorite story-writer, heretofore known b 
the brilliancy, wit, pathos, humor and read- 
ableness of the shorter tales published over 
his own name. 

The above Serials in book form would cost 
more than double our subscription price. 


A Splendid List of Contributors, 


Including not only those who have here- 
tofore written for the CHRISTIAN UNION, but 
also many others whom our increasing re- 
sources enable us more and more widely to 





seek out and secure, among the most eminent 
and attractive writers of England and Amer- 


ica. " 
FOR 1873. 


Rey. H. ALLON, of the;CeLIA BURLEIGH, 
British Quarterly Review, ROSE 'TERRY, 

CHAS. DUDLEY WARNER, MRs. R. 8. GREENOUGH, 
of the Hartford Courant, LOUISA M. ALCoTT, 

Epw’pD EVERETT HALE, GRACE GREENWOOD, 

of Old and New. |CARL SPENCER, 

Rev. ABEL STEVENS, Mrs. AMELIA E. BARR, 

of the Methodist.;And other famous wo- 

J.B. T. MARSH, | men. Also, 

of the Advance, President PORTER, of 

Rev. LYMAN ABBOT, | Yale College, 
of the Christian Weekly, President GILMAN, 

R. W. RAYMOND, of the! of Univ. of California, 
Engineering and Mining Rev. LEONARD BACON, 
Journal, | D.D., Yale Theol. Sem. 

And other famous News-| Bishop HUNTINGTON, 

paper men. so, of Central New York, 

JAS. FREEMAN CLARKE, | Bishop CLARK 

JOHN G. WHITTIER, | of Rhode Island. 

J. W. DE FOREST, |Rev. M. TAYLOR, 

CHARLES L. BRACE, | D.D., 

ELIHU _BURRITT, Rev. R. 8S. Storrs, Jr., 

Mrs. H. B. STOWE, | D.D. 

Mrs. H. W. BEECHER, THOMAS K. BEECHER, 

LuctiA CALHOUN |Rey. EDW. BEECHER, 


RUNKLE, | D.D., 
LouIsE CHANDLER |And many others. 
MOULTON, | 


A Department of Questions and-Answers 


Has been established, which will every 
week answer queries on religious, moral, Bib- 
lical, social, and other topics of general in- 
terest. 





FREE! 
Miss Alcott’s Beautiful Story. 


We present a Supplement containing 
all the back numbers of Miss Alcott’s new 
Story, toall who subscribe previous to May Ist. 


OUR NEW PREMIUM! 


A MOST EXQUISITE FRENCH 
OLEOGRAPH. 


** Oleograph”’ is the name given only to 
the highest and choicest class of French 
and Italian printing in oils—the 
perfection of Oil-Chromos! 
This picture is an admirable 
and fitting center - piece 
to “ Wide Awake" and 
“ Fast Asleep,” 
entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY 
and her Pets.” 








The Publishers of the Christian Union 
at the beginning of this last year, offered asa 
—- to every subscriber those two pretty 

nch Oil Chromos, now famous as “ Wide 
Awake’ and‘ Fast Asleep.”” The thousan< 3 
of letters which we have received, praising 
these lovely child-heads, have been so much 
more extn, “gant and enthusiastic than were 





our own announcements, that we can very 
well afford to simply refer each subscriber to 
his own experience. 

Now, just as ‘ Wide Awake” and “ Fast 
Asleep” surpassed anything that had ever 
been done before in the line of premiums, 
so our next year's premium still stands at 
the head of the list. Americans can do a great 
many things well; but they cannot make and 
print hromo- Lithographs as well as French- 
men. We know that, for we have looked and 
tried in both directions with great thorough- 
ness. But we are Yankees enough to get the 
French to sell us their artistic skill, and that is 
a point where the Christian Union has a great 
advantage over all other competitors. For 


WE SEND TO PARIS 


several times a year, some of our own 

| number, and keep up a careful personal in- 
| spection of the works selected and prepared 
for our subscribers. We have been so fortu- 
nate as to secure an admirable and worthy 
| center-piece to “Wide Awake” and “Vast 
| Asleep” for our next year’s Chromo. It isa 
| FAC SIMILE of a charming painting by Lobri- 
chon (one of the most famous artists of the 
Parisian school), entitled 


“LITTLE RUNAWAY and her Peis,” 


and is a subject for any art-lover to be 

| delighted with. The color, the finish, the deli- 
— of conception, the sweet attractiveness, 
and the thoroughly artistic beauty of the 
whole thing, makes ita picture that —_ one 
must welcome. It is a_charming subject, 
charmingly portrayed. It was painted ex- 
| pressly for the Christian Union, and will be 


GIVEN AWAY to its Subscribers, 


THE ORIGINAL PAINTING COST OVER 
$1,200. The nineteen lithographic color-stones 
|}are made by Jehenne, the acknowledged 
= of that art in the whole world. This 

s the 





Largest and Handsomest French 
Oil Chromo ever offered 


by any newspaper. The size (14% x 21144 
inches), is larger considerably than the two 
“Baby " Chromos put together (nearly 50 
square inches larger); and if put upon the 
market in the ordinary way would easily sell 
for $12 to $15.00. Our arrangements for print- 
ing are very complete, made at two large es- 
tablishments in Paris. We have many letters 
asking if 


“Wide Awake” and “Fast Asleep” 


are still to be had—indeed, we find, both from 
agents and subscribers, that they are still in 
unabated demand; and no wonder, for they 
win the heart as well as the eye, and, as the 
Advance says, ** Unlike nine picturés out of 
ten that cost a good deal more, one can look at 
them day after day and not tireofthem.” We 
therefore shall continue to PRESENT 
THE PAIR to every Annual Subscriber 
who pefers them. The regular market price 
of these beautiful pictures is ($10) EN 
DOLLARS; size 10s x 124 inches each. 
Whichever one of our two Picture- 
Premiums is chosen (the Pair or the Oleo- 
graph) will be delivered in the order of the 
names on our Subscription books, to renewers as 
well as new subscri But, in order to have 
no mistake about the entering of names on 
our books and printed list (for complications 
and mistakes are very easy among 130,000 
names !every renewal should be distin stated 
as such, in the letter ordering; and every 
subscription must. be accompanied by the money. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


ONE YEAR, ONLY $3. 


Every Subscriber (new or old) for three 
dollars, will receive the CHRISTIAN UNION for 


one year, and the choice between the 
two picture premiums, viz.: the So 
PAIR of Oil Chromos, “ Wide Awake” an 


* Fast Asleep,” and the exquisite OLEO- 
GRAPH, “ Little Runaway and her Pets.” 


$22 Worth of Pictures Free! 
HOW? LtoK! 


Any one sending $5.75, shall receive 
the CHRISTIAN UNION for two years, and 
both of the Picture-Premiums, 


The Picture-Premiums thus presented 
are deliver able at the Publication office. If the 
subscriber adds ten cents for expenses of 
wrapping, mailing, &c., of either premium 
(83.10 altogether) the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid ; and if the subscriber sends 25 cts. 
mere ($3.35 altogether), the copies so mailed 
will be strongly mounted, sized, and var- 
nished, all ready for framing — tke pair of 
Chromos on card-bo and the Oleograph on 
limp canvas. Or, the Ole ph mounted 
on canvas and wooden etretoner exactly like 
an oil painting, varnished, &c., $3.40 (must be 
sent by express at expense of subscriber). 

The mounted form is much the best for 
the subscriber; as all pictures must be 
mounted before framing; and, in the vast 
quantities we prepare, it can be done more 
uniformly and at a quarter of the usual ex- 
—. erefore, subscribers should send 
or their pictures mounted. 


Send money by Postal Orders, Drafts, 
or Registered Letters. Currency at the risk of 
the sender. 

(2 FIRST COME, FIRST SERVED. A 
The earlier you renew your Subscrip- 


tion, the sooner you get the Picture. 





J. B. FORD & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
27 Park Piace, New York. 


t# State plainly which Premium Picture 
is desired, or better yet. send $5.75 for both 
andthe Price for Mounting and Mailing ; 
also state whether it is a renewal or a new 
subscription..a? 








J. ROTHSCHILD, 
IMPORTER, 
Is now opening the choicest selections 
OF 
French Millinery Goods, 
Consisting of the leading novel shapes 
OF 
English Straws, French Chips, etc. 
Special Grand Display of 
PARIS 
Ostrich 


FLOW ERS, 
and Fancy Feathers, 
AIGRETTES, etc. 

All the new shades in 
Bonnets, Ribbons and Silks. 

Great variety in 
SASHES, TIES, LACES, 
ORNAMENTS, ete. 

Also, the most recherche styles in 

Paris Bonnets and Round Hats, 
and of our manufacture. 


J. ROTHSCHILD, 


58 West Fourteenth St., New York. 
277 Rue St. Denis, Paris. 


EXTRAORDINARY BARGAINS 
IN 


BLACK SILKS. 
Spring Importation. 








1873. 


CHARLES HEARD & CO., 
301 Grand Street, 


Will offer on MONDAY, April Ith, 160 picces enpe- 
rior quality BLACK SILKS, new goods, of re- 
cent importation, and much below regular prices. 

Rich Black Gros De Rhine. . .9e., $1, $1 10, #1 20 


Extra Rich Gros De Rhine. 1 30, $1 40, $1 5), $1 60 
Rich Black Drap De Lyon.. ‘ } 


1873. 











Rich Black Drap De France... .#1 10, $1 20, 1 30, #1 50 
Rich Black Gros Grains........... $1, $1 10, $1 20, $1 30 
Still Richer Gros Grain......... $1 40, $1 50, $1 60, $1 75 
Extra Super Gros Grain........... #2, $2 25, $2 40, $2 50 


Satin Finish Gros Grain........... $2 3, €2 50, $2 75, 8 

Also, a full line of Spring and Summer Check and 
striped SLLKS, from 65c. up. Friends, eustomers, 
and strangers are invited to call and examine. 


CHAS. HEARD & CO., 
301 Grand Street. 


IMPORTANT 
BUSINESS CHANGE. 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
CARPET DEALERS, of 
Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
Have purchased of 
J.P.CARLL & CO. 
(late Husted & Carll), 

308 FULTON STREET, 


their Stock of 


CARPETS, CURTAINS, 
Etc., and have 


REMOVED TO THEIR STORE, 
309 FULTON ST. 


We are prepared to meet the demand 
of our large and increasing trade with a 


New and Elegant Stock of 
CARPETS 


Upholstery Coods. 


FOSTER BROTHERS, 
309 FULTON ST.. 
BROOKLYN, L. I. 
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Financials 


From Saturday April 5, to Saturday 
April 12, 


Money. — Virtually the Wall Street markets 
closed on Thursday, Good Friday being generally 
observed as a holiday, although it is not iegally re- 
garded as such, and the banks are obliged to remain 
open. The tendency throughout the week has 
been toward easier rates. Foreign advices are not 
unfavorable. Monetary affairs are quiet in London 
at the advanced rates—the Bank of England re- 
mains at 4 per cent.,and shows this weck a decrease 
of £545,000. The Bank of France shows a decrease 
of 250,000 francs. 


United States Bonds.—Government securities 
have been very strong, and, consideripg the mone- 
tary situation, pretty active. There fs still a large 
cemand from foreign buyers, who have taken this 
week as much as $3,000,000 to $4,000,000 bonds for the 
London market, where prices are firm. 

Gold,—The highest quotations fo last week 
have not been maintained, though the rates are 
still high. 

Foreign Exchange.— Exchange continued dull 
and depressed till Wednesday, when rates were ad- 
vanced, and again farther advanced on Thursday— 
the rates for prime sterling closing at 107% for @ 
days, and 108X for short sight. The advance was 
based on the larger mercantile demand and the 
better appearance of the money market and lower 
gold, 








The following table shows the highest New York | 


quotations fur the week: 
Gold (lowest 117%) 
U. S. 5s, ’81, coup 


-119}4,118%,118 4 
i 114% 11534 1156 








117% 


WD. B Gh, “Gl, TOR... 00500) cccrveces 91174, 1173 117% 
2, Gh, Gh, GORD... 0 osc ccccscas 120,120% ,1203¢,120% 
WDB, TR GOED... 2.005.000.0805 116,117 % 11734 117 
U. 8. 5-20, "G4, coup.............. 11634 117 5¢ 117 LIT 
UW. B. BBR, GE, COMP... .00- ncccccceces 118,119% ,11944 119% 
U.S. 5-20 65 coup (new)..... 11734, 117 36,1174 11734, 1174 
U. S. 5-20 67 coup . 11S ¥,118% 118% ,119,119¢ 
U.S. 5-20, 68, coup............. 117 4,118,117 % 11734 11734 
Sie iin sccccasccesceonssencmibedn 111,101 ¥,111 
U. 8. 10-40, coup. 112% 113, 112% 11234 113 
U. 8.Currency, 6s............... 113,114,113 1114, 18 X¥ 
eS ere 162,101 34,102 102% 
IN avila ahd ctacntwriensanes 131,129,125 4 126,127 
eee on cies ed okecmealinn 46 OLY 6454 4% 06 






Erie pref.. 
Lake Shore 
Wabash.. ‘ 
Northwestern... 
Northwestern pref.... 
Nock Island.... 

St. Paul. 

St. Paul pref F 
Central of N. Jo orsey. 
Del. L. & W 
Hann. & St. Jos. 
H. & St. Jos. pref 
Union Pacific. ... 
Panama... 
Western Union 
Pacific Mail...., 
Adams’ Exp.. 
American Exp. 
United States Exp 


- 92,911 ,923¢ 92% 
704 ,7034 69% ,70!¢ 
..no sales. 
874 874 87% 
113% ,113% 1144 1M y 
. 50 5036 58 594 
TA3G TAY T7496 | 
- -1014¢,101,100,98,100 
- 9944 99% 994 99% 

ee oe 42,40,423¢ 
P wy, ‘asc ta ane ae | 
1094, 10914 109,109 4,108 
8536 854 84°,86% 87 '¢ 
. 58,57 X 566 


‘a 





Wells’ Fargo Exp........ 80,80% 82,8114 
Orritce_OF Fisk & Hatcn, ) 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, 
New York, April 14, 1873.‘ 


The SIX PER CENT. GOLD BONDS of the 
CHES 
PANY, being secured by a First Mortgage ona 
COMPLETED road—which is one of the GREAT 
EAST AND WEST TRUNK LINES, Commanding a 
large through business, and which, from the 
immense Mineral, Agricultural, and other 


valuable resources of the country it traverses, | 


is assured of a very remunerative local traffic 


—are among the most substantial and satis- 


factory investment securities in the market; 
and, at the present price, 874; 
interest, yield a liberal rate 
their cost. 

They are in denominations of $100, 
$1,000; coupon and registered ; 
interest in gold coin in New York; 
May and November. 

We buy and sell at current market rates the 


and accrued 


of interest on 


interest 


WESTERN PACIFIC SLX PER CENT. GOLD | 
BONDS originaliy negotiated by us, and now | 
quoted at the Stock Exchange, and widely | 


known as favorite securities in the principal , 
money markets. Coupon bonds of $1,000; prin- 
cipal and interest payable in gold coin in New 
York; interest January and July. 
day, 943; to %. 

We also buy and sell GOVERNMENT = 
CENTRAL PACIFIC BONDS, receive deposits, | 
on which we allow interest, make collections, 
and do a general banking business, 

FISK & HATCH. 





Nebraska School Bonds. 


“KANSAS REGIS TER ED, County and School 
Bonds. Also other choice Securities, at prices that 
will pay over 12 per cent, on the investment. 

THOS. P. ELLIS & CO., 
Bankers, l4 Pine Street. 


10 Per Cent. 


First-Class County 


S500 00. Bonds, Registered 


with State Auditor of Renens. Cc ous) 
pons and Principal paid by State | 
Treasurer, 


These bonds have been selected with greatest 
eare and will bear the most rigid ecumination 


Will be sold to yield the purchaser OV 
ELEVES agi ais € dghs purchaser OVER | 
Other retlable good 


paying Securities ali 
Send for Price Lists, A, W. BEA LEY & © con" 


EASLEY & € 


No, 11 Wall St., New York 





- 68,67 34 67 | 
75,7434 T4475 


SAPEAKE AND OHIO,RATILROAD COM- | 


£500, and 
principal and | 


Price to- | 


No, 20 WALL STREET, 
“NEW YORK. 


EXCHANGE 
LONDON, 
PARIS, 
BERLIN, 
FRANKFORT, 
BREMEN, 
VIENNA, 
CABLE TRANSFERS, 
CIRCULAR LETTERS, 
COMMERCIAL CREDITS, 
ON 


JAY COOKE, McCULLOCH & CO., 


41 Lombard St., London. 
CABLE TRANSFERS UPON VIENNA DIRECT. 


— INDIANAPOLIS, 
Bloomington, 


RATLW AY 
7 PER CENT. CONVERTIBLE 


Gold Bonds 


SECURED BY A 


ON 


and Western 


First Mortgage on its Extension. 


The line of this Road, including the Extension, 
is 420 miles, andIS COMPLETED, except the short 
| distance of 85 miles between Havana, on the Illi- 

nois River, and the Mississippi. 

A part of the line (202 miles), from Indianapolis 
to Pekin, has been IN SUCCESSFUL OPERA- 
TION OVER TWO YEARS, and is recognized 

| as one of the most important roads coming into the 
| City of Indianapolis. Its net earnings are more 
| than sufficient to pay interest on ALL Bonds is- 
A sued by the Company, and its receipts for 1872 
* | were more than $395,000 greater than in 
| the previous year, 

| These Bonds possess unusual strength, and we 

| recommend them for the following reasons: 

THE ROAD IS ALREADY EARNING MORE 
onan OPERATING EXPENSES AND INTE- 

REST. 

2. THE UNFINISHED PORTION OF THE 
LINE WILL BE COMPLETED WITHIN A FEW 
MONTHS, AND THE ENTIRE ROAD HAS AN | 





* | IMMENSE BUSINESS IMMEDIATELY TRIBU- | 


TARY TOIT. EARNINGS 
MONTHS OF 1872 
$7,227 PER MILE PER ANNUM, AND MUST 
REACH £10,000 PER 
YEARS AND CONTINUE PROGRESSIVE. 

. THE EFFECT OF SUCH REVENUE UPON | 
THE MARKET VALUE OF THE 
STOCK OF THE ROAD, 
ITS CONVERTIBLE BONDS, 

# THE SECURITY IS COMPLETE. 

5. THE MANAGEMENT OF THE ROAD IS 
ACKNOWLEDGED TO BE SUPERIOR, AND 
| THERE CAN BE NO POSSIBILITY OF ANY 
DEFAULT IN INTEREST PAYMENTS. 

The Bonds are SEVEN PER CENT. GOLD, 
¥1,000 each, convertible at option of the holder, and 
may be registered without charge. Price 90 and 
accrued interest in currency. Coupons, January 
and July 1, free of tax. 

ALL NEGOTIABLE SECURITIES RECEIVED 
IN EXCHANGE AT BEST MARKET RATES. 

Further information furnished on application. 


| 
| TURNER BROTHERS, 


Baukers, Ne. 14 Nassau St. 


FOR LAST THREE | 


IS OBVIOUS. 





RAIL 


[JAY COOKE & Co., 


1 HL CHLISTLAN UNE ON, 





__* 








To Sanieiditens, 
Brown Brothers & Co., 


59 Wall Street, New York, 
211 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
66 State Street, Boston, 


Issue, against cash deposited, or satisfactory guar- 
antee of repayment, Circular Credits for Travelers, 
in dollars for use in the United States and adjacent 
countries, and in Pounds sterling for use in any part 
of the world. 

These credits, bearing the signature of the hold- 
er, afford a ready means of identification, and the 
amounts for which they are issued can be availed 
of from time to time, and wherever he may be, in 
sums to meet the requirements of the traveler. 

Application for Credits may be made to either of 
the above houses direct, or through any first-class 
bank or banker in this country. 





THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS. 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF MONEY BE- 
TWEEN THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, 
DRAW BILLS OF EXCHANGE ON GREAT 
BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


HOLDERS OF U. S. 5-20 BONDS 
CAN REALIZE A 
PROFIT OF OVER 30 PER CENT., 


By exchanging them for FIRST MORTGAGE 
BONDS of the 


POESEAR? & AIL 
GDENSBURG IVOAD, 


VERMONT DIVISION, 


at present market rates, and draw same interest as 
now—6 per cent. gold. 

More than 60 miles now in successful operation, 
and the balance of the line well advanced towards 
completion. 

At present rate of gold these Bonds pay over 


8S PER CENT, INTEREST, 
and are a PERFECTLY SAFE investment. 
E. & T. FAIRBANKS & CO. 


St. Johnsbury, Vermont. 
FAIRBANKS & CO 
No. 31 Broad way, New York, 


FAIRBA NKS BROWN & CO 
. 118 Milk Street, Boston. 





DUNCAN, SHERMAN &CO., 
BANKERS, 

Corner Pine and Nassau Streets, 
ISSUE CIRCULAR NOTES AND LETTERS OF 
CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS, available in all the 
PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 

Also, TELEGRAPHIC TRANSFERS of money 
made in EUROPE or CALIFORNIA on favorable 
terms. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 


NOTICE TO INVESTORS. _ 


CGHICACO & CANADA 
SOUTHERN. 


$5,000,000 
7 PER CENT. COLD BONDS 


AT 90 AND ACCRUED INTEREST. COUPON 
AND REGISTERED. INTEREST PAYABLE IN 
GOLD, APRIL AND OCTOBER. 

We now offer these Bonds at the above VERY 
LOW price. THE CANADA SOUTHERN, or 
eastern end of this line, whose Bonds were so rap- 





WERE AT THE RATE OF | 


CAPITAL | | ? : 
AS WELL AS UPON | Tienced railroad operators of the country, its suc+ 


| a safe and profitable investment. 
! 








; Whether you wish to BUY or 
tiene | SELL, write to 
| HASSLER & CO., | 

BONDS. 7 Wall St., New York. | 
NORTH-WESTERN LOAN | AGENCY. 


E. SANFORD, SOLICITOR AND COUNSELLOR, 
Morris, Illinois. | 

w= A securely loaned for Eastern parties. First | 
e on Improved Re e, ten per cent. | 

pnw of all expenses. Pamphlets giving full infor- | 
mation and references sent on application. 





Banking Ewe of HENRY CLEWS & CO 


Wall Street, New York. 


|, Bills of Exchange, Circular Notes, 
| Travelers’ and Commercial Credits is- 
| sued available in all parts of the world. 

| Deposits received, subject to check on 
| demand. Interest allowed on all Daily 
Balances, every accommodation and fa- 
cility afforded usually with City Banks. 








{0 per cent. t. Interest ! 


County, Town, City and School District Bonds of | | 
TOWA, ILLINOIS, KANSAS and NEBRASKA, 
for sale by | 
BROWN, WADSWORTH & CO.,) 

BANKERS, 
22 Nassau Street, New York, 








| of all pate < ate ad in this ¢ lass of securities. 
} price * 


idly sold last Summer, 
IS NOW FINISHED, 


and will be opencd for business in connection with 


| the TOLEDO AND WABASH and other Western 


Roads at a very early day. The CHICAGO AND 
CANADA SOUTHERN, or western end of this 
line, is now being rapidly built, and the Company 
expect it to be finished during the present year. 
THIS GREAT TRUNK LINE, when completed 
through, will be of immense advantage to the ship- 
ping interests of the Great West, being level. straight, 


and thirty-three miles shorter than any otherroute. | 
MILE WITHIN TWO! | Havi ing connections with all the lines running into 


| Buffalo at the East and Chicago 
under the management of some of the most expe- 


at the West, and | 


eess is rendered a certainty, and its Bonds must be 


shortest and best connections West, 

Toledo and Detroit, only &« 

Bond on any through Trunk Line now 
Pamphlets and all information by 


LEONARD, SHELDON & FOSTER, 


BANKERS, 
10 Wall Street. 


both at 
ren per cent 
red. 


going 
and isthe 


No. 
WINSLOW, LANIER & CO, 


BANKERS, 
27 Pine Street. 


WOOD & DAVIS, 
Bankers and Dealers in 


RAILROAD BONDS, 
keep on hand a variety of choice bonds to suppiy 
investors, furnish bonds advertised on the market 
at su bscription prices, execute orders for Govern- 
ment Securities, Gold and Railroad Stocks, and dua 


GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS, 
No. 31 PINE STREET. 
Cc. D. WOOD, . D. DAVIS. 
; Formerly with 1 Vermilye & co. 
MARVIN BROS., | 
BANKERS, 49 Exchange Place, N. 
| oy and sell on commission Stocks, Bonds and 


Go 
Receive Deposits on most favorable terms 


No. 





Furnish all kind of Bonds negotiated by other 
Bankers at advertised subscription prices. 
Negotiate First-class Railway and other Loans, 


and doa 


General Banking Business. _ 


7 TO {2 PER CENT. 


We make a Specialty of County, City and School | 
| District Bonds. Guarentee legality ‘of all bonds | 
sold, collect the coupons wit! 10ut charge, or take 
same asso much cash on sale Send f 
List. 
THE LAW of MUNICIPAL BONDS. 
just published by our senior, should be m ae ands 
vols., 
17 Nassau St., N.Y 





rw 
<. 


» COLER & CO., 





| 


It makes the | 


| for 


N. 
SUPERIOR FITTING 


SHIRTS 


AND 
COLLARS, 
Of the very Best Quality. 
READY MADE AND TO ORDER. 


Prices, etc., by mail, on application. 


E. A. NEWELL, 


727 BROADWAY, 
Corner Waverly Place, NEW YORK. 





GEWING-M -M ACI HINE NEEDLE MAN- 
UFACTURING.—Established 1868. Best quale 
ity of Needles for all the leading machines, war. 

ranted all perfect. gend for card and price list to 


GEORGE O. CATLIN, Ansonia, Conn. 
A) A 5 Oil Chrome 


y OWN FIRESIDE—-B 
est. Only $1 a year. 

Free to every subscriber. No dull, shabby hum- 
bug, but fine and elegant; “16 pages ‘crowded with 
freshest contributions. Biggest Cash Pay to 
Agents. Send 10c. for two copies and terms. 
JONES & HADLEY, Publishers, 176 Broadway, N, Y. 
FR EE ¥ Specimen copies of the Manu- 

7 facturer and Builder “ will 


for a short period” be fu ——e 7 on splice 
gts, 4 Address the Publishers, P. O. Box 4,379, 


isuiseription price $2,00 a year, with elegant 
Chromo. 


CHEAPEST BOOKSTORE 
IN THE WORLD. 

14,69 New and Old Books almost given away. 

Catalogues, No. 52-33-34, send stamp. LEGG 








t and Chea 








Zz or 
ATT 


| BROTHERS, No.3 Beekman St. op De Ko 








Just Ready—Pcrine’s Elegant Fine Steel Ex Engraving, 
T HE GOOD PART, or the Two Sisters 

of BDcthany. A male 
or female agent wanted for every town or county 
to take orders by subscription. Large profits. Write 
terms, etc. GEO. - PERLNE, Publisher, 6 
Re: Mee Street, New York 


(348 LADIES AND GENTLEMEN, 


Intelligent, Active, and of Good Address, 
Can have constant and prefitable employment in 
obtaining subscribers for Middleton’s superb Oil 
CHE O F 0 PORTRAITS and SACRED 
LANDSCAPES, the sale of which we control in 
the Ex ceeetn and Southern States. The Portraits 





| which are the finest in the world, are George and 


| Age ney and exclusive sone eo ap 





mary © 


[Ing 


Martha Washington, President Lincein and 
Great. John Wesley, Gen’s Lee and Stone 
wall Jackson, Christ Bleswing Little ¢ hil- 
dren, The Aged Patriarch, Asking a Bless- 
ing, with Landscapes of the Mount of Olives 
and The Gar den of Gethsemane, Fortermsof 
ply, enclosing 
IWETT & CO., 
5 Dey St., New York. 





stamp for answer, to JOHN P, J 
Book and Chromo Pub lishe rs, 


\ TANTED.— A reliable and intelligent 

lan of good address, to engage in a desir- 
able and lucrative business prodecia from $1,500 
to $5,000 per year. Address, J. B. FORD & CO., New 
York; Boston; Chicago; or San Seabeiees. 


AGRICULTURAL ‘CHEMICALS. 


Sulphate of Ammonia; Sulphate of Potash; Sul- 

hate of Soda; Sulphate of Lime; Sul huric Acid; 

fitrate of Soda; Nitrate of Potash; Bi- phosphate 
of Lime (Acid Phosphate) ; $ Muriate of Potash, ete., 
for sale in quantities, as required, by 
GEO. E. WHIT TE, 

ad Front 8t., New Y ork. 
PRES, Importe dand} Native Nursery Stock, al 
kinds and all sizes, Wholesale and 1, until 

June ist. Price-list mailed free. A. P. CHAP- 

AN, Nurseryman and Importer of rose, and 
52 Vesey Street, New York. 


EL. W. ALLEN, 


E. 
MANUFACTURER OF 











TRUNKS, VALISES, 


Railread Carpet Bags, etc., 
No. 2 CORTLANDT 8T., 
Corner of Broadway, NEW YORK, 


TRUE TIME FOR $1. Sistneue ‘nae: 


Keeper, Compass and Indicator. A perfect GEM 
for the pocket of every traveler, wader, boy, farm- 
er, and for EVERYBODY desiring a relia time- 
keeper and also a superior compass. Usual wateh 
size, steel works, glass crystal, all ina neat OROIDE 
ease. WARRANTED to denote correct time and to 
| keepin order—if fairly used—for two years. Nothing 
iike it. This perfect triumph of mechanism will be 
gone in a neat case, prepaid to any address, for only 

; three for $2. Circulars sent free. Try one. Or- 
ie from the manufacturers’ age nts. EUREKA 

MANUFACTURING CO., Hinsdale, N. H. 


EI ‘RTIS” 





“33t 


FURNACES AND HEATERS. 
Descriptiy ec ‘atalogne 
BURTIS & G!} 


sent 


n application. 
tALT, 206 W 


ater Street, New York. 





Se — 


Se 


ee E 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 





320 


® Best copy 


Vou. VIL, No. 16. 











‘arm and Garden. 











DEPARTMENT REPORT FOR MARCH.—This gives 
a large number of important facts illustrating the pre- 
sent condition of our American agriculture in respect 
to crop rotation, and the wastefulness of the unsystem- 
atic methods, and in respect to commercial fertilizers, 
ete., as distinguished from natural or home-made man- 
ures. A striking parallel is drawn by showing that 
only asmall portion of the crops is grown by the aid of 
any fertilizer whatever, and in general it appears that 
the fertilizers of the farm, such as yard manure, clov- 
ering, and other green manures, and with systematic 
rotation of crops, are greatly preferable to the mineral 
stimulants now so common in the market. A large part 
of the report deals with the causes of discouragement 
felt by the farmers of the country, with suggestions of 
remedies. Among these the most prominent are the 
high and discriminating rates of railroad freights and 
the high price for farm labor, when compared with the 
net receipts for products. The labor question in the 
South, especially with reference to its scarcity and in- 
stability, is fully presented, with hints of remedies. A 
long list of local causes of discouragement suggests the 
wonderful variety of conditions under which agricul- 
tural enterprise is conducted. The report also com- 
pares the profit of feeding farm products to animals, 
or selling the same. Authoritative statements from 
all sections of the country, with statistics, show the 
popular preference for the different branches of agri- 
culture, with the profits derived from each. 


Foop ror HEns.—A writer in the Working Far- 
mer gives the following advice: ‘‘ Hens cannot pro- 
duce eggs unless their food contains the elements of 
which the egg is composed. The kind of feed that is 
offered to hens must be determined by the object to be 
attained in feeding them. Hens intended for the 
market should be fed on that kind of grain which is 
known to contain a large per-centage of the fatty or 
oily substances. But hens kept as layers should be fed 
on that kind of grain which contains a larger share of 
the albumoids or egg-producing elements. In addition 
to the essential quantity of albumen required in the 
organism of the fowls, the laying hen requires an extra 
amount of ovation—the white of the hen’s eggs being 
about twelve per cent. of albumen—and this must be 
furnished in her feed. By referring to the chemical 
analysis of the different cereals, it will be seen that 
corn contains the greatest amount of fatty substances, 
while wheat contains a larger amount of albumen than 
any other cereal. To fatten hens, therefore, feed corn. 
To procure eggs, feed wheat. Meat once a day, in 
winter, will prove beneficial to laying hens. Tallow my 
hens free access to troughs always kept well filled with 
wheat screenings from the mill. If allowed to choose 
their own time for eating, hens will eat often and but 
little at a time—never too much. Chickens should be 
furnished with plenty of limestone gravel. Some say 
pure water is essential to laying hens; I prefer giving 
them milk, as that fluid not only serves to moisten their 
food, but also contributes albumen, which goes far to 
the formation of the egg.” 

SEED CATALOGUE OF PETER HENDERSON & Co. 
—These well known and responsible dealers have been 
of late years enlarging their seed department, until it 
is nearly as extensive as their long established trade in 
plants, etc. The frontispiece of their catalogue for 
1873 is a colored plate of the Amaranthus Salicifolius, 
which, being translated, may mean Willow-leaved Am- 
aranthus—but which is anglicized by the dealers as the 
“Fountain Plant.’ The Messrs. Henderson offer seeds 
of their own raising this year. We saw specimens of 
this new plant last year, and can vouch for its bril- 
liance and beauty. It is a tropical plant, and should 
not be sown in the open ground until danger from 
frost is quite past. Planted in large pots it may be 
had in perfection from September to November, and 
will doubtless occupy prominent places in the exhibi- 
tions of next autumn. The famous Trophy Tomato 
was sold out to the Messrs. Henderson, last fall, by Col. 
Geo. E. Waring, and a certificate to that effect is this 
year published. ‘“ This tomato is the result of twenty- 
six years’ crossing and careful selection. Every year 
it has been grown under the most favorable circum- 
stances, and the very best of each year’s crop has been 


“saved for seed. By acontinuation of the same treat- 


ment, it may, no doubt, be still farther improved.” 


POSTAGE FOR SEEDs, ETC.—All our readers may 
not be aware that the recent change in the postal laws, 
whereby seeds were charged double the old rate, and 
at that were only allowed in twelve-ounce packages, 
has been readjusted, so that seeds and plants may go by 
mail to all parts of the country, in four-pound pack- 
ages, at one cent for two ounces or fraction thereof. It 
may not be generally known that to Mr. B. K. Bliss, of 
this city, is due the credit of having first called public 
attention to the importance of special rates of postage 
for seeds, cuttings, and all similar mailable matter. Tne 
low rates brought about through his instrument alit “ 
have undoubtedly added very largely to the o Pom A 
tural wealth of the country. 


SoIL FoR FLORICULTURE.—Most flo 

all, succeed best in sandy loam, made : 
dition of well-rotted manure, " whi- h pe hts — 
oughly mixed with the soil. Suct Fy ae prepared 
wiil not bec = ; : 
ome hard or bake d, but will become loose 


and porous It will not “4.1 dora the small and 


uwers, if not 


tender plants a chance for existence, but it will also 
enable them to perfect themselves with vigor and 
beauty. If your garden is composed of a stiff, heavy 
soil, a good dressing of sand and manure will assist it 
wonderfully in the way of plant development; and 
some of the most delicate plants that would not suc- 
ceed at all in such soil, in its unimproved condition, 
will, after such preparation, flourish in the most satis- 
factory manner. A heavy soil is greatly benefited by 
being roughly spaded up in the fall, and remaining in 
that condition through the winter. In all cases, before 
sowing the seed, it is of the utmost importance that 
the soil should be thoroughly pulverized. This im- 
portant particular should never be overlooked.—Bos- 
ton Journal of Chemistry. 








| Publishers’ Department. 








New York, April 16, 1873. 








EIGHT PER CENT. 
ENERALLY speaking, if a canvasser can ob- 
tain four per cent. of the population of a town 
as subscribers to his paper or book, or whatever he is 
selling, that is reckoned as about the very best that can 
be done. The following letter, however, from one of 
our agents in New England shows what can be done 
(with a salable article!) by persevering and skillful 
effort, Mr. Hibbard having secured over cight per cent. 
of the population of a small town, under considerable 
difficulties, as subscribers to the Christian Union: 
West RANDOLPH, April 8th, 1873. 
J.B. Forp & Co., 

Sirs: Enclosed find returns for last week. I never saw any- 
thing that takeslike the C. U. and the sweet pictures. Yousee 
by my returns that the Oleograph takes the lead on one year's 
subscriptions, although every one says that the Chromos are 
beautiful. I have now 81 subscriptions, and have been over a 
population of less than a thousand, where the snow is now 
from six to ten feet deep in the road, and from half a mile to 
two miles between families. It would be impossible to dis- 
tribute pictures before the last of May, or later. So, if it is all 
the same to you, I would prefer not to have them sent until 
that time, and I will keep on canvassing and sending on 
names as I am doing now, until such time as I can distribute, 
then get all the premiums at once and distribute them, which 
would make much less work for ine; and then, ** you bet,” 
I shall be selling frames too. 

I have only one more envelope, and nearly out of return- 
sheets. Keep me supplied ; and I will send the names until all 
my territory is canvassed. Respectfully, &c., 

W.B. HIiBBARD. 








IMPORTANT TO INVESTORS. 


E have been strongly urged, from various 
quarters, during the past year, to tender our 
services to our subscribers in the matter of aiding them 
to invest money in first-class securities. Owing to the 
extensive business connections which have grown up 
between the Christian Union and the leading financial 
houses, who are continuously advertising railroad 
bonds and other securities with us, we find ourselves 
able to offer the following important accommodation : 
Parties wishing to invest money, to re-invest 
coupons or dividends, or to convert securities of one 
kind into others, may send the same to this office, and 
their business will be promptly attended to without 
charge or expense to them. In all cases we will under- 
take to send to inquirers the most authentic informa- 
tion attainable regarding securities; but when invest- 
ments are ordered they must be accompanied by plain 
instructions, so that no misunderstandings may arise. 
Communications in regard to these matters must be 
addressed to “J. B. Forp & Co., Bond Departinent, 
Christian Union Office, 27 Park Place, New York.” 
That will insure immediate attention; and as, be- 
sides the general responsibility of the house, this 
business will be in especial charge of one who has 
for years been engaged in the wide and successful ne- 
gotiation of such securities, entire confidence may be 
felt ig its in4icious management. 

The offer, then, comprises: 1, A reliable source of 
information concerning securities; 2. Competent, re- 
sponsible and trustworthy Agents to transact the 
business; 3. The saving of all Brokers’ Commissions by 
means of the business relations of the paper with the 
great financial houses. 


NOW IS THE TIME 

T° get the peaple to subscribe for the Christian 

. Union, which includes either the two sweet little 
French Chromos, “ Wide Awake” and *‘ Fast Asleep,” 
offered to all subscribers, or their charming center- 
piece the large Oleograph “ Little Runaway and her 
Pets.” We frankly ask our readers to help us and our 
agents in sending this paper all over the land, and 
Msaking their acquaintances our subscribers. To all 








new subscribers during March and April we send a 
supplement containing the opening chapters of Miss 
Alcott’s stery. 

Weare quite willing to pay good wages for good 
work, too—by giving handsome cash commissions to 
those who will take an agency. Send for our Cir- 
culars and Terms to Agents! If you cannot take an 
agency yourself, do us the favor to send the name of 
some reliable person who can. Canvassers are making 
money rapidly and readily in all parts of the land. 
Address J. B, Forp & Co., Publishers, 27 Park Place, 





New York, 





A SPLENDID 


PPORTUNITY is to be found in an Agency 
for taking subscriptions to the Christian Union, 
with which is given away the largest and best Premium 
Picture offered, the new and exquisite $12.00 French 
Oleograph called “ Little Runaway and her Pets.” 
(Oleographs are the choicest class of French Art- 
Printing in oils—the perfection of Oil-Chromo.) We 
also give the superb $10.00 Pair of French Oil Chromos, 
“Wide Awake" and “ Fast Asleep,” subjects Life-Size 
—charming fac-similes of original Oil Paintings. This 
paper has the largest circulation of its class in the 
world. Itis this year better than ever. Serial tales by 
world-famous authors: L. M. Alcott, Edward Eggles- 
ton, etc. New and brilliant contributors. Back Nos. 
of Miss Alcott’s story frec. The most taking “‘ Combina- 
tion” and the largest commissions! Last year, one 
Agent made $800 in 3 months; another $537 in 35 days; 
another $94.40 in one week; one $37.60 in one day; and 
many others from $5 and $10 to $40 perday. This year 
our offers are even more profitable. 

Goop AGENTS WANTED! 

Intelligent men and women wanted everywhere. To 
get good territory, exclusively assigned, send early 
for circular and terms! J.B.FORD & CO., New York; 
Boston, Mass.; Chicago, Ill.; San Francisco, Cal. 





PLYMOUTH PULPIT 

“TS a weekly pamphlet, varying from 16 to 24 
_l_ pages, containing, in clear type, on fine paper, 
Mr. T. J. ELiLinwoon’s verbatim phonographic re- 
ports of the Rev. HENry Warp BEEcCHER's sermons 
in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn. Each pamphlet con- 
tains one sermon of the week previous, together with 
the Prayers before and after the sermon (which were 
added at the earnest request of many), and indication 
of the Scripture Lesson read, and the hymns sung 
(“* Plymouth Collection”). ‘ 

The CurisTIAN UNION, with the regular Picture- 
Premiums ($3.00), and Plymouth Pulpit, with a portrait 
of Mr. Beecher, suitable for framing, to all who ask for 
it ($3.00), will be sent for one year for Five Dollars 
ineluding, of course, the regular Picture-Premiums.) 








TERMS. 
One Year's Subscription, Unmounted Picture 
Two Years’ Subscription, Unmounted Picture 
Extra Remittances for: 


Mounting Oleograph on Wooden Stretcher (must be sent 
by express at expense of subscriber) 
Prepaying expressage on Oleograph 


Plymouth Pulpit, to Christian Union Subscribers......... $2 00 





PREMIUM DELIvERy.—The picture premiums pre- 
sented are deliverable at the publication office. ¥f the subscriber 
add ten cents to the expenses of wrapping, mailing, etc., of 
either premium ($3.35 altogether), the pictures will be mailed 
post-paid. This is, of course, the easiest way for most, and 
the mode almost universally adopted. In case of the Oleo- 
graph being chosen with the oil-painting stretcher-mounting, 
that must be sent by express at expense of the subscriber, 
but the cost of expressage will be considerably less if prepaid. 
Therefore, if, in addition to the money for mounting (40c.), 
subscribexs will send us 25 cents for expressage (or 65 cents 
altogether), we will forward the stretcher-mounted Oleo- 
graph, as rapidly as names are reached on our delivery list, by 
erpress prepaid to any offices of the following lines: the 
Adams, United States, American and National Express Com- 
panies. Any charges for carriage beyond such points, as by 
stages or carriers to places off the main lines, must of course 
be assumed by subscribers. 

Please take particular notice that this arrangement applies 
ONLY to points reached DIRECT (i.¢., without transfer) by one or 
more of the above-mentioned Express Companies. Packages for 
towns served by LOCAL Express companies can be prepaid ONLY 
to the point where they are transferred by the company taking 
them from New York. 


REcEIPTS FOR SUBSCRIPTIONS must not be expected 
when remittances are sent by mail. Renewing subscribers 
will see by the change in the date of their address-label that 
their money has been received; new subscribers will get 
their paper, which is in itself a receipt. Should a formal re- 
ceipt be desired, three cents or a postage stamp must be en- 
closed with the remittance, for that purpose. 


Back Numsers.—Agents and subscribers are noti- 
fied that all subscriptions will be dated hereafter from the 
first of the current month in which the subscriptions are re- 
ceived at this office. A supplement, containing the back 
numbers of Miss Alcott’s story, will be sent to all subscribers 
during the months of March and April. This attractive offer 
should be borne in mind by subscribers, and should be pre- 
sented by agents as an extra inducement when they are show- 
ing the paper. 


BE cLEAR in your letter sending money. Give al- 
ways the name to which the paper is to go; street if desired ; 
town, county, and State invariably. Say also whether it is a 
Renewal or a New Subscription. 

A failure in any one of these particulars may result in irre- 
gularity and loss of papers. If it does, the fault will be your 
own. 


SpEcIMEN Numbers of Plymouth Pulpit (the weekly 
publication of H. W. Beecher’s sermons in pamphlet form) 
will be sent FREE to all subscribers for the Christian Unton 
who ask for it. Send your nan-* *=¢ 222 what Plymouth Pul- 
pit is. And remember that to all present subscribers to the 
Christian Union it is sent for $2, or the twe periodicals te~ 
gether for $5, 





